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ARCHEOLOGY is a science by itself; but many seem 
to regard it as a special kind of apparatus for Bible 
study. Its peculiar relationship to the Scriptures 
arises from the fact that Bible localities so frequently 
overlap the archeologists’ fields of research. Hence, 
whether or not one holds historical sections of Scripture » 
- be true, it inevitably follows that some of the dis- 
-eries made by modern investigators should have a 
aring on them. We might well be suspicious of a 
__department of research which set to work in the hope 
that it might confirm or disprove certain historical por- 
tions of the Bible. The greatest recommendation of 
® archeological discovery, as valid evidence in support of 
Scriptural statements, lies in its casual nature. An 
inscription is discovered; with great patience and 
care a translation is made; and now it is found that 
certain persons and events mentioned tally with similar — 
Scriptural records. But the discovery was wholly 
unexpected; so that the evidence is absolutely unbiased. 
This relationship between this science and the inspired 


records becomes apparent to the reader of Dr. Cobern’s 
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fascinating paper upon Archeological Discoveries and 
the Old Testament, in the present number. We have 
had the pleasure of commending recent books by this 
authority, in our review department, and our readers 
will in consequence be the more ready to follow Dr. 
Cobern as he shows us how late discoveries in Egypt, 
Palestine, Babylonia, and Assyria enlarge our know]l- 
edge of Old Testament history, and confirm our 
faith in its statements. 

There may be some Biblical themes that appeal 
chiefly to the intellectual powers for their considera- 
tion, but a satisfying treatment of the atonement 
demands the power of deep spiritual appreciation. It 
has, of course, its philosophical, even its historical, 
aspects, but it chiefly concerns the actual and vital 
relations of God and the human soul. In the author 
of A Study in the Atonement, in this number, we have 
a writer of not only excellent judicial powers, but of 
profound spiritual insight as well. Many will recall 
with gratitude his work, The Holy Spirit of God, 
published some three years ago. Dr. Thomas does not 
attempt here an exhaustive treatise, such as would 
involve, for example, much more attention to the 
atonement in the Old Testament, but dwells chiefly 
upon the theological interpretation of the atonement 
and practical observations upon it. Nevertheless he 
gives in the compass of one article a comprehensive 
view of the question, presenting its essentials in such a 
way as to impress upon the reader its overwhelming 
significance. 

Diseases and injuries have furnished most valu- 
able means of studying the human brain; again, the 
wards of hospitals for the insane have supplied a great 
amount of important data to the psychologist. In a 
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word, abnormal conditions usually throw considerable 
light on normal functions. With this fact in mind 
one may avoid an impression of pessimism when his 
eye encounters the title of Dr. Sweet’s paper in this 
issue, The Decay of Religion (not, be it noted, of 
Christianity). By an examination of the unstable and 
disintegrating elements in the varied gropings of the 
race after the supernatural, we may come to perceive 
more clearly than ever the principles of the religion 
that endures. In this first part of his paper we have 
laid before us certain persistent tendencies of the 
human soul as it sets up, for purposes of worship and 
faith, the products of its own subjective and utilitarian 
ideas. The futility of trying to find out God by 
searching is shown to result in a low conception of 
deity, which in turn is followed by a degeneration in 
morals. One corollary of this discussion might be 
the necessity for the worship, as such, of the true 
God, quite apart from faith in Him; that is, the need 
for the constantly recurring contemplation of the 
holiness, wisdom, power, and love that unite in God, 
aside from all interest in appeals to His mercy and 
help. This is one of the best papers we have had 
from Dr. Sweet’s pen. The conclusion will follow in 
due course. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians offers the 
Bible student a difficult problem, because of its appar- 
ent lack of structural unity. Various explanations 
have been suggested, including the frank suggestion _ 
that it was not intended by Paul to be a systematic 
or unified discussion, but was composed as are many 
personal letters, that is, of fragmentary and discon- 
nected parts dealing with matters not necessarily 
related but of sufficient importance to mention. Mr. 
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Beardslee, in his carefully prepared paper on this 
Epistle, has done rather more than to suggest a pos- 
sible solution of the question; he would seem to have 
shown that 2 Corinthians has a clearly discernible 
historic framework, on which the seemingly discon- 
nected portions are placed in a perfectly logical rela- 
tionship. This idea of the plan of the Epistle seems 
to have been seen vaguely and incompletely before, 
but, we believe, has never been brought out in this 
thoroughgoing and illuminating way. Aside from the 
value of this paper with respect to the Epistle in ques- 
tion, it furnishes a good example of book study, which 
should be an aid to many in point of method. 

It seems to be a tendency in human nature to 
expect discoveries to be “revolutionary” in their effect, 
when they more often only modify, instead of change, 
an existing order of things. All devout students of 
the Bible welcome any newly acquired knowledge 
which will help them to its larger and clearer under- 
standing. In recent times Bible lands have yielded 
considerable material which has thrown no little light 
on Scriptural history and language. The discovery of 
the Greek papyri, written in the language of the New 
Testament, added to such material. However, as 
Mr. Eakin points out in his admirable summary of 
the contribution made by the papyri to our under- 
standing of the Greek text, one must not conclude 
that his Revised Version is rendered out of date by the 
unearthing of these interesting documents. They are 
chiefly valuable to the expositor and exegete. The 
author cites a number of words in the Greek Testa- 
ment whose meaning has been made much clearer as 
a result of the study of the papyri, but he shows well- 
balanced judgment in his general estimate of results. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By Campen M. Cosern, D. D., Litt. D., Professor of English Bible 
and Philosophy of Religion, Allegheny College. Author of The 


New Archeological Discoveries, and of Recent Explorations 
in the Holy Land. 
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Ir has been a little over a century since the Rosetta 
Stone was discovered. Previous to this the greatest 
“riddle of the sphinx” had been the meaning of the 
strange characters found on the Egyptian monuments 
and papyri. Within a surprisingly short time after 
this stone was found, containing a Greek translation 
of a hieroglyphic and demotic inscription, several 
scholars, notably Young and Champollion, succeeded 
in working out the fundamental elements of the 
ancient Egyptian script. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the old language was so well under- 
stood that easy texts could be easily read. 

This, however, was only the beginning. The 
principles of Egyptian grammar had to be mastered 
and an Egyptian lexicon constructed. This took so 
long that the present writer has been personally 
acquainted with five of the leading Egyptologists 
who were most influential in building the foundations 
of Egyptian philology—Brugsch, Renouf, Maspero, 
Naville, and Erman. It is only about two years 
since Maspero died, and both Erman and Naville 
still continue their great work. A science as young 
as this cannot be expected to revolutionize the con- 


clusions of other and older sciences. Indeed, the 
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science of archeology has been often discredited 
because too much has been claimed for it. It was 
absurd ever to suppose that, through the revelations 
from the Egyptian texts, there could come direct 
confirmation of the Patriarchal or Mosaic narratives 
or a decision as to dates at which these were first put 
into writing. The facts in regard to the life of Abra- 
ham and the decision as to whether Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch or not must be determined by Biblical 
science, not by some other science. 

In this article we seek to show the various direc- 
tions in which the monuments and other inscriptions 
have thrown light upon the Old Testament, either 
through confirmation or illustration of these ancient 
Scriptures. 


I. New Licgut Upon THE TIMES oF ABRAHAM AND 
Moses 


This is very important. Whole libraries have been 
rendered worthless by the new facts brought to light 
concerning the civilization of these epochs. ‘These were 
periods in Egypt of great literary activity, while the 
wealth and “culture” of the people are yet an amaze- 
ment to those who walk through the ancient cities 
and view the splendid temples and palaces still remain- 
ing unequaled among the architectural wonders of 
the world. The art found at Tell el Amarna was, in 
some respects, equal to that which arose in Greece 
more than seven centuries later. The throne room 
of an ancient Pharaoh, dug up at Memphis a year 
or two ago, was comparable, both in size and grandeur 
of construction, to the palaces now in Windsor and 
Potsdam. The tomb of the engineer who built the 
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Great Pyramid, uncovered four years ago, was equal 
to any that the modern world is likely to erect either 
for DeLesseps or Goethals; while it is now known that 
the tubular drill, saws of bronze, and emery or car- 
borundum were used in the construction of that 
pyramid. The astronomical knowledge also of those 
very ancient people was surprising, though probably 
the Sothic Period was not recognized until much later. 
These were not eras of ignorance, but of civilization 
and learning. Books, letters, legal documents, treaties, 
and in fact almost every kind of literature known 
to us were being published, many of them in magnifi- 
cent editions, especially the religious texts, in the days 
of Abraham and Moses quite as freely as in the days 
of David or Ezra. 

At least six different languages were being studied 
and used by scholars and diplomats at the very era 
when, according to Hebrew memory, Moses was being 
instructed in “all the wisdom of Egypt.” 

Very many of the statements made in the Bible 
concerning those ancient characters, which seemed 
incongruous if not positively impossible in the days 
of Colenso, are now seen to be entirely in harmony 
with the ancient conditions as made known to us 
by the new learning. While no word about the 
Biblical Joseph has been certainly recovered, yet 
a text of a “Seven Years Famine” has been found, 
and considerable new light has been thrown upon the 
rather drastic proceedings of this Egyptian prime 
minister in securing for the Pharaoh the ownership — 
of the land and common people, and in regard to his 
monopoly upon food products, etc. These, it now 
seems probable, were the ancient rights of the Pharaoh 
which the princes had recently seized from him. 
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While there is still some difficulty in connection 
with the kindly way in which the Pharaoh treated 
Abraham after he had cheated him in regard to Sarah 
_instead of cutting off his head, which would have 
been the natural royal proceeding—yet the fact that 
Abraham may have been thought of as a Syrian 
priest might explain this, for Syria was the land of 
black magic at that time. While our Moses is never 
mentioned in the Egyptian texts, yet the story of his 
being put in a little ark and floated down the canal 
corresponds remarkably with the common practice 
of treating foundlings in this way in order that they 
might obtain adoption in good families. This iS 
the reason Sargon of Akkad was also set adrift in an 
ark; he, too, was a foundling. 

Professor Naville in his Archeology of the Old 
Testament (1913) points out very many items in 
the Bible narrative which could not have been late 
inventions but must have come from a clear knowledge 
of contemporaneous Egyptian customs. Among such 
items he mentions the use of the word “day” in the 
Creation Narrative, the word being used in the sense 
of “period,” as is so common in Egyptian writings. 
So the seven kine coming out of the reed grass (Gen. 
41:2) “reveals an eye witness who had seen the cows 
coming out of papyrus reeds, and who knew the idea 
which the Egyptian associated with the cow.” He 
also sees many close correspondences between the 
Bible narrative and the Exodus account. The men- 
tion of two midwives (Ex. 1:15) is according to the 
ordinary Egyptian custom; the tabernacle and ark 
are built of the woods favored in Egyptian temples 
or found only in the desert, the construction being 
decidedly Egyptian and not Palestinian; the breast- 
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plate is also quite Egyptian, while the decorations 
and titles used for the personages in honor in Egypt 
in ancient times are without fault. These details 
could be largely increased. 


Il. New Lieut on Persons AND Puaces MEN- 
TIONED IN THE EARLY NARRATIVES OF THE BIBLE 


Professor Naville is convinced that not only the names 
Potiphar and Potiphera are thoroughly Egyptian, 
meaning “the gift, or offering, of Horus and Ra,” 
but that the new name given to Moses, Zaphenath- 
paneah, exactly corresponds with the Egyptian char- 
acters making up the name of a high official having 
charge of the magicians of Egypt, the “Master of the 
Sacred College.” This view is not usually accepted, 
however, by Egyptologists, most of whom, while 
acknowledging that these names are Egyptian, point 
out the fact that they come into common use only 
several centuries after the time of the Exodus. Of 
course, even then it might still be argued that these 
ancient names had been modernized in later times, 
just as the spelling of proper names in our English 
Bible has changed a good deal since the days of 
Wycliffe. No one doubts now that the names Jacob 
and Joseph have been found in the Egyptian 
records as early as the fifteenth century, B.c., and 
that even the name Moses has a very natural Egyptian 
equivalent. eee 
The Hittites, Amorites, and Philistines mentioned 
in connection with the early Bible narratives have 
become well known to us in recent years. Many of 
us can remember when the “Empire of the Hittites” 
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was first unveiled; but since the far more recent dis- 
coveries at Boghaz Keui and Carchemish the dress, 
language, literature, and history of these Hittites 
have been opened up in a surprising manner. These 
are the people who overthrew the Amorite dynasty 
of Babylon, to which the Amraphel mentioned in 
Genesis belonged. They destroyed the power of 
Egypt in Asia and also checked for centuries the 
western advance of the Assyrians. In Palestine their 
influence was supreme, and as a great scholar has 


recently remarked: -“It is with good reason that 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis, Heth is named second 
among the sons of Canaan.” While many slight 


errors have been sought in the Bible accounts which 
mention these people, few if any have been confirmed. 
The Amorites were so powerful that for thousands 
of years Palestine was called by their name. The 
Philistines have left many records proving their 
prowess in war, even the Egyptians imitating their 
military tactics. They have been shown recently to 
be close relatives of the Greeks—so that we are much 
nearer relatives of Goliath than of David! 

The bodies of the Pharaoh of the Oppression and 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus have both been recovered, 
as well as large fragments of the official records of 
these reigns. It is thrilling to read the many inscrip- 
tions which mention Mer-en-Ptah, the traditional 
Pharaoh from whom the Israelites escaped. The prin- 
cipal event in his reign was the war with the Libyans, 
who pressed into the Delta; but the beloved of Ptah 
“roared like a lion” and ordered the attack, promis- 
ing his soldiers that Amen and himself should be to 
them as a shield. They “swarmed into Egypt like 
grasshoppers,” but after the battle had waged for 
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six hours the King of the Libyans threw away his 
bow, quiver, sandals, and even his clothes, in order to 
escape. It is in Merenptah’s Hymn of Victory that 
the reference to the Israelites is found, a reference 
which stands alone and without parallel in the ancient 
records. We quote the passage essentially in Breasted’s 
translation: 


King Merenptah, the Bull, lord of strength, who slays his 
foes. * * * The unique one who establishes the hearts of 
hundreds of thousands of myriads so that breath enters into 
their nostrils at sight of him. * * * The good and kindly 
Merenptah. * * * The kings are overthrown saying “Salaam!” 
Not one holds up his head among the nine bows. Wasted is 
Tehenu [Libya], Kheta [the Hittite land] is pacified. Plundered 
is Pekanan [the Canaan] with every evil. Carried off is Askalon. 
Seized upon is Gezer. Yenoam [a town in Galilee] is made a 
thing not existing. Israel is desolated, his seed is not; Palestine 
has become a widow for Egypt. All lands are united, they are 
pacified. Every one that is turbulent is bound by King Merenptah, 
giving life like Ra, every day. 


This is the only ancient Egyptian text in existence 
in which the Israelites are certainly mentioned, though 
the “Hebrews” seem to be mentioned, according to 
the latest decision of experts, in several inscriptions 
which speak of the A periw who were acting as soldiers 
and also doing forced labor at brickmaking under 
Rameses II and later; while the cuneiform records 
found in Egypt which speak of the Khabiri invading 
Palestine some two centuries before the traditional 
date of the Exodus seem to refer to the same people. 
Certainly these are not impossible transcriptions for 
the word Hebrew. It will be remembered, however, 
that the Israelites who were in Egypt were only one 
small branch of the larger ethnic division called 
Hebrews. 
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Several later kings of Egypt are mentioned in 
the Old Testament, notably Shishak, who invaded 
Palestine 933 B.c. and recorded his victory over the 
cities of Judah on the wall of the Temple of Amon 
at Karnak. ‘Thirty years after, Zerah is said to 
have invaded Palestine (2 Chron. 15:10). This was 
undoubtedly Usarkon I, as Petrie has shown. Some 
two centuries later a king by the name of So is men- 
tioned (2 Kings 17:4). This name undoubtedly refers 
to Shabaka of Egypt. A little later Tirhakah is 
mentioned as “King of Ethiopia” and later still 
Pharaoh-Necho. Records of all these reigns have 
been found, while the personal palace of Hophra 
(1907) and of Merenptah (1911) have been uncovered 
at Memphis. No positive discrepancy has been found 
in any of these references, and some strange and 
unexpected corroborations have appeared. 

The geography of Egypt has been thoroughly 
examined in recent years. On the frontier of Egypt 
the Land of Goshen has been thoroughly explored 
and the cities of Raamses and Pithom have been 
discovered, these being the cities which, according to 
the Bible, the Israelites built while in bondage (Ex. 
1:11). In the corners of the walls of the latter city 
Villiers Stuart found “bricks without straw,” and 
the present writer found later the same thing in entire 
walls, these walls being contiguous to others in which 
straw was used and close to sections of walls where 
only stubble was used (cf. Ex. 5:1-19). The route 
of the Exodus has been carefully examined by many 
scholars, notably by Naville and Petrie, and these 
distinguished Egyptologists have no doubt whatever 
that the description given in the Old Testament is true 
to ancient conditions. Even the fortifications guard- 
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ing the roads leading out of Egypt toward Palestine 
have been found (cf. Ex. 13:17). 

Many of the stopping places of the Israelites 
have been located with practical certainty. Among 
the most certain of these is Kadesh-barnea. While 
the writer may be wrong in his confidence that Dr. 
Trumbull and others have correctly located the first 
spring reached by the Israelites in this district—a spring 
still called practically by this same name, ‘“Kadesh” 
—there is no doubt in the mind of the scientific party, 
which under the auspices of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund carefully examined this entire country 
some two years ago, that the ancient district of 
Kadesh-barnea, where the Israelites camped for thirty- 
seven years during their “wanderings,” included this 
particular spring and several others within a few 
miles of it. It is most thrilling to find these latest 
explorers noting, within a few miles of the spring 
above mentioned, the remains of an ancient fort or 
castle in which vessels were excavated dating back to 
the era of the Exodus. It may be added that the 
Egyptian accounts of travels in Palestine at this 
same era, as well as the maps locating the turquoise and 
copper mines and the Egyptian garrisons near Mt. 
Sinai, are not at all contradictory to the Bible nar- 
ratives. Neither do the Tel-el-Amarna letters, written 
from Palestine and elsewhere by the governors of 
Tyre, Beyrut, Megiddo, Jerusalem, Gezer, Askelon, 
ete., contradict the Scripture narrative in any respect, 
although they have raised many new questions, not 
yet solved. 

During the period from Isaiah to Ezra perhaps 
the most startling discovery has been that of the 


' colonies of strangers from Persia and India found 
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settled in Memphis, and the large and important 
colony of Hebrews near Elephantine (cf. Isa. 19:19). 
It is suggestive that this heretical Jewish colony, living 
in Egypt shortly after Nehemiah’s day, appeals to 
the “sons of Sanballat” for help in getting permis- 
sion to rebuild their temple to Jehovah (Yahu). 
The extraordinary discovery of certain letters and 
other records of this colony (published in 1906, 1911), 
with their description of the marriages of some of these 
Jews with the heathen just as was common shortly 
before in the Judean community (Neh. 13; Ezra 10), 
the detailed description of the marriage dowries given 
to these Egyptian Jewesses, including handsome dresses 
and fine jewelry, and especially the list of Hebrew 
names remarkably similar to those recorded in Ezra 
and Nehemiah—all this has given a new impulse to 
the study of these later Biblical books and given new 
strength to the argument for their historicity. We 
ought now really to be glad that Widrang destroyed 
this temple of Yahweh at Yeb (Syene), so that 
Jedoniah and his associates might protest and these 
original letters be preserved to us testifying to the 
reality of those far-off people with strange names 
who had never before been heard of, outside the Bible. 


III. New Licut on Some oF THE SYMBOLICAI. 
LANGUAGE AND LirEerARY Forms UsEp 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


We are not referring here to the startling thesis 
recently propounded by the veteran Egyptologist, 
Professor Ed. Naville, in which he argues that none 
of the Old Testament was originally written in 
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Hebrew, which was a language invented by the Rabbis 
about the beginning of the Christian era, but mostly 
in cuneiform, for this is too revolutionary a theory 
and too conjectural to be easily accepted; but we refer 
rather to the undoubted fact that the religious texts 
of the Egyptians, like those of the Hebrews, were 
often written in pictorial language and that the sym- 
bolism is, in several instances, noticeably similar. The 
new Pyramid Texts, dating from the Fifth and Sixth 
Dynasties, edited by Sethe in 1911 and brilliantly 
interpreted by Breasted, in his Ethical Life in the 
Ancient Egyptian World, have thrown a new and 
unexpected light on the “keen moral discernment” 
and noble poetic imagery of those ancient men. 

So from very early monuments we learn that the 
“serpent” and “tree of life’ were pictures commonly 
used to express religious conceptions; while on one 
monument is clearly drawn the picture of the crea- 
tion of man, the deity being represented as forming 
him from clay upon the potter’s wheel. There seems 
also to be a close similarity between the symbolism 
of numbers and colors as used both by Hebrews 
and Egyptians. The lexicons of these two peoples 
also occasionally overlap. 

To be sure, there is no such close and intimate 
connection between the Hebrew literature and that 
of the Egyptian as between this and the Babylonian, 
yet we personally believe the “crocodile” and “hip- 
popotamus” which Jehovah is represented as con- 


1See Archeology of the Old Testament, 1913; Schweich Lectures, 
1916; and compare Revue des L’Histoire des Religions, 1917, p. 149. 


*Though we must notice that there was no philosophy of ethics 
attempted in that early day, the words for motive, responsibility, and 
scruple being unknown to them. So A. H, Gardiner, Ancient Egypt, 
1914, Part II. 
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quering in Job (chs. 40, 41) refer to the well- 
known Egyptian powers of the underworld, so often 
figured in Egyptian monuments under these animal 
forms—and other connections might be traced. 

Perhaps it ought to be added, that the supposed 
close parallel between the Story of the Two Brothers 
and the narrative of Joseph seems to the writer to 
have been too strongly exploited by many critics. 
This magical tale chiefly resembles the Hebrew by 
picturing conditions .of immorality which, unfortu- 
nately, have been common in all ages. It differs from 
it, however, most fundamentally. Instead of being 
a parallelism, it illustrates the antagonism between 
these two accounts, showing admirably the serious 
and practical tone of the ancient Bible literature, as 
contrasted with Egyptian tales, and emphasizing the 
irreconcilability of their ethical standards. 

As we conclude this section of our subject we 
cannot help remarking that notwithstanding the 
extensive and long continued excavations in Egypt, 
which have laid bare so many wholly unknown social 
and political situations and shattered so many 
scholarly theories, the authority of the Bible writers as 
honest and well-informed men has not been, in any 
degree, harmed. This really is quite remarkable, for 
the reputation of almost every other ancient author 
who attempted to depict ancient Egyptian life has 
been seriously damaged. This is perhaps more sig- 
nificant in showing the unique importance of arche- 
ology in Bible study than anything we have yet said. 
Fifty years ago many pages were filled with the 
so-called “mistakes” of the Bible writers when they 
attempted to chronicle Egyptian conditions. To-day 
those pages are almost, if not wholly, blank. 
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PALESTINE 


Since 1890 ten or twelve cities in the Holy Land 
have been more or less thoroughly excavated. Previ- 
ous to that time, however, much geographical work 
had been done and several sensational discoveries had 
been made, notably the finding of the Mesha stele on 
which the King of Moab in the ninth century B.c. 
recorded his revolt against a successor of Omri, the 
latter being mentioned by name, with many well- 
known Biblical places; the discovery of ancient arches 
and walls in Jerusalem, together with the Siloam 
inscription cut in the reign of King Hezekiah or 
earlier, recording how a long tunnel was successfully 
drilled through the mountain in order to get a good 
water supply. 

But in 1890 Dr. Petrie started to dig up the 
first city ever excavated in Palestine, and succeeded 
in establishing from its pottery—compared with similar 
pottery, the dates of which had been fixed with cer- 
tainty in Egyptian excavations—a chronological scale 
by means of which the age of any Palestine town 
could be almost positively fixed, though no inscrip- 
tions were found in it. Dr. Bliss followed Dr. Petrie 
in excavating at this site and made many important 
discoveries at four other cities which he uncovered in 
southern Palestine. The Austrians (1902-1904) suc- 
cessfully excavated the Biblical town of Taanach in 
northern Palestine, and later than this the famous city 
of Megiddo was excavated by the German Palestine 
Society, while in 1907-1909 Jericho’s marvelous forti- 
fications were thoroughly uncovered by Dr. Ernest 
Sellin. About the same time Dr. Macalister dug up, 
with unexampled thoroughness, the ruins of Gezer, 
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and our own Professor Reisner of Harvard, system- 
atically excavated the ancient Samaria, Even later 
than this Dr. Donald McKenzie (1911-1912) has 
opened up the ancient Beth-shemesh. The writer has 
elsewhere described these explorations in detail and 
given his conclusions so far as these bear upon the 
Old Testament. The latter we will now briefly state. 

While some of these conclusions are very dif- 
ferent from those which might have been expected 
previous to such important scientific excavations, yet 
they must now be welcomed as showing the historical 
bases upon which all future theories must be grounded 
by those who seek to trace the development of civili- 
zation and religion in the Holy Land. 

1. These investigations proved that the civiliza- 
tion of Palestine was a unity. The same culture and 
the same kind of religious cult were found north, 
east, south, and west. 

2. ‘The civilization discovered was far better than 
was expected. The old Hebrew palace at Samaria 
and the wonderful seal of Jeroboam found at Megiddo 
were worthy of the best Egyptian eras. 

3. ‘To the surprise of many, there was no collapse 
of civilization at the period when the Israelites entered 
the land; therefore the Israelites must have possessed 
a civilization not much lower than that of the 
Canaanites when they entered Palestine, or else the 
occupation of the country must have been more gradual 
than we had supposed. | 

4. To the surprise of everybody, writing materials 
were found to be common, in all periods and in all 
towns, from the Exodus era and earlier down to 
the Maccabean times. As I have elsewhere said: 
“There were no more signs of literature in the 
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late eras during which all acknowledge the Hebrew 
prophets were writing the most powerful and beautiful 
books known to the ancient world than in the Exodus 
era, or the era of David.” A fine collection of inscrip- 
tions, beautifully written in Hebrew (or Aramaic) 
with reed pens, in an “easy and flowing hand,” from 
Elijah’s time, were found at Samaria. 

5. In countless places the discoveries have con- 
firmed or illustrated the Bible. These are too 
numerous to attempt to mention here. 

6. Wonderful as the Old Testament has seemed 
to past generations, it becomes a “far more profound 
phenomenon” when its religion and its ethical narra- 
tives are compared with the religion and ethics of the 
ancient Canaanites, now so strangely disclosed to us, 
whose “universal polytheism and almost equally uni- 
versal brutality and licentiousness meet us constantly. 
The phallic symbols, the repugnant Astarte figures, 
the multitudes of amulets and charms testifying to 
the ever constant fear of demons and faith in magic, 
and above all the proof of human sacrifice and the 
offering of the first born with piteous and tragic 
frequency, all these cause us to see for the first time 
the awful opponents of Elijah and Isaiah and the 
kind of heathenism against which Ezra and Nehe- 
miah were forced to raise up the ‘hedge of the law.’ 
* * * Jt is only when we remember that the 
Hebrews were the only Semitic people which were 
not completely overwhelmed by the Astarte iniquity 
that we can adequately appreciate the divine force 
which was behind the pure teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets.” It is interesting to note that the repul- 
sive figures of Astarte cease to be found a short time 


3Cobern, Recent Explorations in the Holy Land, pp. 118-123. 
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after Elijah’s epoch-making battle with the prophets 
of Baal. 

The total impression given by the discoveries 
agrees in a most remarkable manner with the picture 
of life given in the Old Testament. No one can deny, 
after these excavations, that the Bible writers gen- 
erally either had very clear first-hand knowledge of 
the events which they recorded, or else showed remark- 
able wisdom in the selection of the authorities upon 
which they depended for their facts. Modern arche- 
ologists need to revise their descriptions of the ancient 
world every few years; but, so far as the present 
writer knows, there has never been even one discovery 
in Palestine which has thrown discredit upon the 
general accuracy of the Biblical writers, while a con- 
siderable number of discoveries confirm the Bible 
narratives, sometimes even in very minute particulars. 


CoUNTRIES BORDERING ON PALESTINE 


Few recent discoveries touching the Old Testament 
have produced a greater sensation than those made 
by the Germans at Sendjirli between 1888 and 1891. 
Here were inscriptions dating from the reigns of 
Tiglath-pileser and Esarhaddon, written in a language 
so much like the Hebrew that some of the earliest 
experts who examined them thought at first that they 
were Hebrew texts. They were really written in 
Aramaic, but this was a language so like the Hebrew 
that many philological connections were assured. The 
names of private individuals as well as the literary 
style used were often almost startlingly Biblical. 
Other discoveries in Syria, South Arabia, and 
elsewhere have enabled scholars to make a comparison 
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between the Amorite names found in Genesis and 
original inscriptions dating to the age of the Hebrew 
kings, with the result that many of the old objections 
to such Biblical names have disappeared before advanc- 
ing knowledge, “causing these Amorite personal names 
to lose their mystery and take their rightful historical 
position.” This comparison is too technical to be 
more than mentioned here. The excavations in 
Carchemish, which up to date have cost $100,000, as 
well as those in Hamath and elsewhere, deserve men- 
tion; but especially the discovery in South Arabia of 
the ancient Kingdom of Sheba—though no text men- 
tions the Biblical queen (1 Kings 10:1-18). It has 
been shown that this Sabaean kingdom lasted until 
the second century B.c. The King of Axum in 
Abyssinia still claims descent from Menelek, son of 
Solomon, and the Falashas, living near Lake Tsana, 
though understanding no Hebrew, have a distinctly 
Jewish religion, of the old Mosaic type. The Sabaean 
inscriptions found in Abyssinia go back some 2,600 
years and give a new value to the Bible references 
as well as to the constant claim of Josephus that 
the Queen of Sheba was a “queen of Ethiopia.” 

In this connection, if space permitted, we would 
mention the recent observations at Petra, where Pro- 
fessor George L. Robinson in 1900 rediscovered the 
most complete specimen of an ancient high place ever 
found. It has been very thoroughly described in the 
Encyclopedia of Ethics and Religion. Two mas- 
sabahs, or pillars, a hundred feet apart, situated on 
the brow of the promontory, marked the approach 
from the southeast. The oval rock dome, on which 


4See, for example, the illuminating articles of W. T. Pilter, Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1913-1917. 
51912, Vol. 6, p. 177ff. 
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the bamah proper stands, is some 300 feet long by 
100 feet broad. Among the principal features of the 
sanctuary is the large, deep, rock-cut court, 47 feet 
long by 20 feet broad. To the west of this court the 
altar still stands, 9 feet long by 6 feet broad, with 
four steps leading up to it. 

A few discoveries might be mentioned from Tyre 
or Sidon, but very few. No excavations worthy of 
the name have taken place as yet at Tyre. The most 
celebrated inscription at Sidon: is that from the 
sarcophagus of Eshmun Azar, in which there are a 
number of expressions that correspond more or less 
perfectly with Bible forms. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


The fascinating story of early travel in Assyria and 
Babylonia and the final astounding discovery which 
led to the true understanding of the mysterious lan- 
guages in which the history of the exploits of these 
ancient empires were recorded have been related in 
most attractive form and with exhaustive knowledge by 
Professor Robert William Rogers.’ 

Prior to 1820 no gleam of light had pierced the 
thick darkness in which the language of those ancient 
peoples was hidden. Georg Friedrich Grotefend was 
the genius whose patience, divine gift of insight, and 
great classical learning enabled him to solve the 
puzzle that had baffled scholars for a century. Even 
he, however, was only enabled to identify about a 
dozen alphabetic characters of this previously un- 
known language and to decipher a few royal titles. 


*A History of Babylonia and Assyria, 2 vols., 2d ed., 1901; cf. also 
Jastrow, Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 1-119. J 
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He was followed by Burnouf, Lassen, and many 
more, each making a new advance in the understand- 
ing of the language. But it was Henry Rawlinson 
who, in 1837 and 1889, and in his later contributions, 
was able to lay before the Royal Asiatic Society such 
a mass of facts and correct conclusions as to put the 
mysterious cuneiform into the category of known 
languages. Following him MHincks and Sayee, 
Loewenstein, Longperier, Botta, Oppert, and others 
found themselves able, by the use of Persian and 
Susian texts, to add much to the data obtained and 
to grasp the fundamental principles and general 
linguistic form of the Babylonian language. 

From 1855 to 1870 scholars were also busy in 
mastering the understanding of an even older lan- 
guage, the Sumerian, the first translation of any text in 
this language being given to the world by Professor 
A. H. Sayce, of Oxford. | 

Meanwhile travelers and explorers had been bring- 
ing from Nineveh, Babylon, and other sites vast collec- 
tions of monuments and inscriptions. A score or more 
_ of stately works have been written by celebrated archeo- 
logical and Biblical scholars, from Sayce and Vigour- 
oux to Ball, King, Clay, Pinches, Jeremias, Jastrow, 
and Barton, attempting to show the bearing of the 
cuneiform discoveries upon the Bible. Other works, 
such as those of Gressmann, Winckler, Lehmann- 
Haupt, and the many University of Pennsylvania 
publications, though written without reference to Bibli- 
cal problems, are equally valuable to those who have 
the insight to use properly the vast collections of 
material given. 

We can only hope here to state briefly some of 
-the more prominent discoveries, correct a few misap- 
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prehensions, and perhaps add a few suggestions as 
to the relative importance and essential significance 
of these “finds.” In 1842 Paul Emil Botta was sent 
to Mosul as vice-consul, and immediately became inter- 
ested in the large mound, Kouyunjik (Nineveh), 
which was in full sight of his office, and another mound, 
Khorsabad (Dur-Sharrukin), some fourteen miles dis- 
tant. During 1843-1846 he discovered a large royal 
palace with wondrous colossal winged bulls guarding 
its doors, together with a great quantity of inscribed 
bricks and other relics. A little later Layard was 
in Assyria, sending back to the British museum the 
collections which have been its pride ever since. 

But the greatest exploration of all yet remains to 
be told. In 1840 a boy was born in London in the 
home of a laborer, who was destined to do a work for 
the new science of archeology which no reader of the 
stars in the English capital would have dared to fore- 
cast. George Smith was the boy’s name. He was 
_ a mere apprentice until, in 1866, because of his interest 
in Biblical history, he was permitted to examine the 
original Assyrian inscriptions in the British museum. 
Within a year after this he had discovered among 
these a text by Shalmaneser II with the name of 
Jehu, “Son of Omri,” on it and the exact date at 
which this King of Israel had paid tribute to the Assy- 
rian overlord. This discovery was so remarkable and 
showed such extraordinary interpretative insight that 
the following year he was appointed assistant in the 
Assyriology department of the museum. Here within 


a few years he found in the texts an unexpected num-. : 


ber of Biblical kings mentioned, such as Azariah, 
Pekah, and Hoshea,-which discoveries sent a_ thrill 
throughout the entire Christian world. In 1872 he 
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discovered among the clay tablets the Babylonian 
account of the deluge, a translation of which he read 
before the Society of Archeology at its December 
meeting in that year. 

Many expeditions have been sent to Assyria and 
Babylonia since the death of George Smith (1876), 
but nothing found in the past forty years can equal 
his discoveries in novelty and unexpectedness. How- 
ever, the work of De Sarzec at Telloh, opening to the 
world the civilization of the Babylonian Empire at a 
date several thousand years earlier than the era of 
Moses or Abraham, the Wolfe expedition from the 
United States (1884-1885) at Nippur, and the work 
of Dr. Koldewey in excavating the palace of Nebuch- 
adnezzar (1899 and later) ought perhaps to be 
especially mentioned. 

These discoveries have thrown new light upon the 
Old Testament in various ways. 

1. They have proved the close and intimate inter- 
course between the Hebrews and Babylonians from 
the time of the Exodus to the destruction of Babylon 
and Nineveh. During all these centuries Palestine 
was merely the back yard of Babylonia. No one can 
doubt that the Babylonians exercised large influence 
in the formation of the Hebrew thought and civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, close relatives of the Hebrews from 
South Arabia were at one time the ruling dynasty in 
Babylonia, and as early as the time of Abraham a 
district there was called the “Palestinian Garden,” 
while many of the individuals mentioned on the cunei- 
form texts of this period have names exactly like the 
Hebrews of patriarchal times. While Chedor-laomer 
is not mentioned, other ‘“Chedors” are made known to 
‘us, with contemporaries who bear names strikingly 
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resembling those given to Abraham’s enemies in 
Genesis 14. 

2. The accounts of the Creation and the begin- 
ning of the human race, as recorded in Genesis, con- 
tain very many Babylonian marks. The symbols and 
figures of speech, the form and (in part) the content 
of thought, are decidedly Babylonian, as well as some 
of the words. It is now perfectly plain that these 
early literary works by Hebrew writers were strongly 
influenced by the literary canons of Babylonia. No one 
believes now that the account of Creation and the 
Deluge was copied from Babylonian texts. Both 
accounts are probably independent, neither being imi- 
tated from the other. Both express the widespread 
memory of the forefathers of the Semitic race. The 
recent discovery of the Sumerian texts of Creation 
and the Flood shows in a brilliant way that the early 
Hebrew scribes, if they depended upon cuneiform 
records, were using the best and most ancient sources 
of history available.’ Much has been written recently 
concerning Dr. Langdon’s discovery of new texts con- 
taining an account of Paradise, the Flood, and the 
Fall of Man, which are supposed in some way to 
show that the Bible account is outclassed; but the fact 
is, that some very good scholars are yet in doubt con- 
cerning many of Dr. Langdon’s decipherments, and 
many more reject wholly his most sensational inter- 
pretations of the texts, believing, for example, 
that there is no mention whatever of the Fall 
of Man or even of the Flood, this latter text 


"Even the veteran and most conservative scholars, Sayce and Naville, 
both accept some kind of documentary basis for the Hexateuch. The only 
archeologist of distinction to deny this is Professor M. G. Kyle, of 
Princeton University, who, in the March-June issue of The Journal of 
Biblical Literature, has struck the hardest blow at this hypothesis which 
has been given it in half a century. 
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merely describing the cause of rains, the beginning of 
irrigation, agriculture, etc. But, if Dr. Langdon’s 
translations were accepted, these would do no harm to 
the Bible narratives when properly understood. The 
new discoveries have proved conclusively that those 
early writers were unexpectedly careful in their selec- 
tion of the ancient historic memories which they used 
to enforce their religious teachings. But their mes- 
sages were wholly religious and, instead of imitating 
those ancient narratives of Creation and the Flood, 
if they referred to them at all, did so only to contradict 
their polytheistic and non-ethical teachings. 

The fact seems to be that the Babylonian his- 
torians were controlling the thought of the civilized 
educators of the world in ancient time—with the single 
exception of the Hebrews. Those ancient prophets, 
while not denying the universally received history and 
science of their day, used it merely illustratively and 
transformed the teaching by a wholly new religious 
spirit. This was good pedagogy and is worthy of 
emulation now. 

3. The Code of Hammurapi, discovered in 1901, 
dating back to about the era of Abraham, shows a 
marked similarity and an occasional identity with 
the “Mosaic” code. The similarities prove that the 
“mspired law” of the Hebrews did not reject the 
“common law” of the land, when this was not antago- 
nistic to their hereditary scruples or religious con- 
victions. The “law of Moses” was, however, very 
superior, (1) in attention to motive, (2) in its pro- 
tection of the purity of the home, (3) in its democracy, 
tenderness, and spirituality. 

4. The definite corroboration given by the Assy- 
“rian inscriptions to the historicity of the Hebrew writ- 
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ings is very marked. It was the great German 
Orientalist, Eberhard Schrader, in his Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament, who first brought 
prominently before the learned world the historical 
texts from Assyria and their bearing upon the Bible. 
In positively innumerable instances these texts corro- 
borated the Bible statements, though occasionally cor- 
recting their numbers. We have already mentioned 
the first great inscription which was brought into 
Biblical relations. This is found on the splendid black 
obelisk erected by Shalmaneser III: 


“Tribute of Jehu son of Omri: Bars of silver, bars of gold, 
a golden bowl, a golden ladle, golden goblets, golden pitchers, bars 
of lead, royal sceptre,” etc. 


On this obelisk, now preserved in the British 
museum, may yet be seen pictures of the Hebrews 
carrying this tribute of Jehu, the most conspicuous 
among the vessels being the golden drinking cups. 
These ambassadors of Jehu, it may be added, are also 
pictured on the bronze doors of Balawat. During 
the twenty-nine or thirty expeditions into Assyria and 
Palestine, recorded by this king, he is said to have 
fought against Hazael of Damascus, captured 2,000 
chariots and 10,000 soldiers from Ahab of the land 
of Israel, etc. Schrader proved that the Ahab men- 
tioned here was the Ahab of the Bible, and that the 
very kings spoken of in alliance with him are those 
which the Scripture mentions in the same connection 
(1 Kings 20). Benhadad is one of the kings men- 
tioned, and his name is found on numbers of other 
monuments. On a beautiful obelisk from Nimroud he 
inscribes an account of his battle with the kings of 


*1872; translated by Whitehouse, 1885-1888, 
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Damascus, Hamath, etc., saying that he took 20,500 
prisoners. In a third account, given by Schrader, the 
loss inflicted upon the enemy is mentioned as 25,000; 
and in still another inscription, published and translated 
by Langdon in 1911, this is lifted to 29,000. It is 
quite evident from this that it is not always safe to 
correct the Bible numbers even when they are con- 
tradicted by contemporaneous Assyrian inscriptions. 

Several other texts mentioning Jehu and Omri 
could be given, but we pass to the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser IV, 745-727 B.c., who, in order to escape 
from the constant insurrections in conquered lands, 
began the practice of carrying away the natives of the 
far-away countries and thus, by this interchange of 
colonists, brought Assyria and Israel into the closest 
intercommunication. His monuments as well as 
Scripture (2 Kings 15:29; 16:5-9) tell of his cruel 
treatment of Pekah, King of Israel, and of his sub- 
jects. Although Winckler in 1893 argued forcibly 
against Schrader’s translation of this text, recent evi- 
dence decidedly favors the older view. ‘The spirit of 
' fairness which yielded to Winckler’s view a possible 
correctness—although it would destroy a remarkable 
corroboration of the Bible account—must now yield to 
the earlier identification as being more probable: 


“In the course of my campaign [I received] the tribute of 
the kings * * * as Azariah, the Judaean * * * as 
Azariah of the land of Judah * * * without number * * * 
I laid waste, destroyed * * * Azariah,” etc. 

This text, as recently examined, yields the number 
of captives deported from this north Israelitish region 
as 80,300 men; but it is amazing to find with what 
accuracy such parts of the text as have been de- 
_ ciphered were translated by Schrader thirty years ago. 
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Schrader recognized that a few immaterial discrep- 
ancies in numbers remained when these contempora- 
neous documents were compared with the Biblical 
account; but he also knew that, in all their main 
features, the new inscriptions corroborated the Bible 
in a wonderful way. It was Schrader, too, who con- 
jectured that the king mentioned as Pul (2 Kings 
15:19) was Tiglath-pileser. This was proved later by 
the discovery of the name, Pul, given on an Assy- 
rian text as an equivalent for 'Tiglath-pileser, thus 
turning one of the most positive “contradictions” of 
Scripture into a corroboration. 

Ashurbanapal (668-625 B.c.), in 2 Chronicles 
33:11, is said to have taken Manasseh “captive with 
hooks” and carried him away to Babel in chains, a 
claim which seemed utterly incredible to historians 
previous to the new discoveries. But (a) in more than 
one inscription this king is said to have conquered this 
very country, (b) Manasseh is mentioned by name, 
(c) and we now know that, although Nineveh was the 
proper residence of the Assyrian kings, yet Babylon 
had been captured and rebuilt by this very king, he 
having actually taken the title “King of Babylon.” 
Even the manner of taking the captive to Babylon 
“with hooks” is vividly shown by a monument in which 
a king of Egypt is pictured with a hook in his nose 
being dragged before the King. While, therefore, no 
mention of this particular treatment being given to 
Manasseh is found in the existing monuments, most of 
the events formerly considered incredible have been 
found duplicated in contemporaneous monuments. 
This, of course, does not prove that the Biblical book 
of Chronicles is as carefully written, so far as its 
historic statements are concerned, as the book of 
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IKings, but it does show that there is no longer any 
reason to deny that in this narrative the chronicler 
was stating the exact facts. 

_ While most of Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions have 
50 do with his great building operations, all scholars 
ecept the Biblical historical narratives as correctly 
giving the facts concerning his campaigns in the Holy 

and. 

It is seen by these new discoveries that the captives 
n Babylon were not slaves. According to the new 
royal policy, they were “settlers” rather than slaves. 
‘A cuneiform tablet found in 1889 even indicates that 
verhaps they may have had special privileges, such as 
ireedom from tribute and compulsory military service. 
Aundreds of contracts and sales have been found, in 
rery many of which men with Hebrew names appear 
S principals or witnesses. Indeed, the leading bank- 
g firm in Babylon, during the century following the 
eign of Nebuchadnezzar, bears a name strikingly 
‘ewish. It seems not at all improbable that the Jews 
nay have commenced their career as a commercial 
veople during the Babylonian captivity. 

We have elsewhere discussed so fully the inscrip- 
ions mentioning Belshazzar that we will add nothing 
ther, merely emphasizing the fact that this king 
as now without doubt taken his place among historic 
aracters. While Nebuchadnezzar was certainly not 
iis father, yet it is by no means unlikely that he 
veted to be addressed as the son (7. €., successor) of 
tis greatest king of a former dynasty. A new text, 
ported in 1915 by Th. G. Pinches, places Belshazzar 
ractically on the same plane of authority as his royal 
ather five years before the latter’s deposition. Dr. 
Inches says: “It seems clear that he was in some 
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way associated with his father on the throne. * * 7 


We now see that not only for the Hebrews but also — 
for the Babylonians, Belshazzar held a_ practically 
royal position. ‘The conjecture as to Daniel’s being — 
made the third ruler in the kingdom because Nabonidus 

and Belshazzar were the first and second, is thus con- ~ 
firmed, and the mention of Belshazzar’s third year in 
Daniel 8:1 is explained.” Another text given by Dr. — 
Pinches shows that at this period it was customary 
for the governor in residency in Babylon to become — 
practically “King of the City.” No scholar would 
claim that these discoveries prove the entire book — 
of Daniel to be infallibly accurate, much less that they | 
demonstrate its early date; nevertheless they do indicate 
a degree of historical knowledge which was entirely 


denied by many critics two generations ago. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Certain most important conclusions force themselves 
upon us because of these new discoveries. 
1. Critical. ‘ 
While archeologists generally do not believe that 
these discoveries have proved the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, or the date at which any Bible 
book received its present form, yet most archeological 
experts are sure that they have shown in a very clear 
and unmistakable way that many of the earlier Biblical 
critics sadly misunderstood the facts when they spoke 
of the general untrustworthiness of Scripture, and 
were wholly wrong when they based their arguments 
upon the ignorance of the Patriarchal Age and the 
_ semi-barbarous condition of Palestine in the era of 
Abraham, Moses or Elijah. It cannot now be doubted 
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that too many of the great Old Testament scholars 
ho determined the course of modern criticism entirely 
lignored the archeological discoveries. While the 
iblical critic, not the archeologist, must be depended 
upon chiefly to correct the work of the Biblical critic, 
yet it cannot be doubted that radical and destructive 
riticism has been dealt a terrific blow by the excava- 
tions of the last sixty years. This has been true, not 
mly of the content of such criticism, but also of its 
ethod. 

It is a truism to affirm that the same principles 
ught to be used in the scientific examination of the 
ible as in the examination of any other Oriental 
ncient book. But no archeologist is so overcredulous as 
50 believe that by the application of such principles a 
“rainbow” text could possibly be constructed of any 
wost Greek or Egyptian classic which could show cor- 
‘ectly its various verbal changes at different historic 
2pochs. It is not scientific faith but pure superstition 
co imagine that this method, which has never been suc- 
sessful when it was possible to put it to the test, can 
e more successful when applied to the Old Testament. 

2. Interpretative. 

Not only have a vast quantity of individual texts 
received a new interpretation, because of the historic 
nd social conditions now for the first time brought to 
iight, but some of the most important narratives of 
the Old Testament, notably the Creation narratives, 
ave been lifted to a new Oriental meaning which 
ives them a new beauty and a much deeper spiritual 
‘content. Every Oriental book must be interpreted 
Drientally if it is to be rightly interpreted. What- 
ver hortatory devices may be used to make the ancient 
ae give twentieth century lessons to twentieth 
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century readers, no scholar doubts that the primary 
meaning of any Old Testament text must be deter- 
mined by asking, How did the first readers of this 
text understand it? 

As Orientals generally talk and write pictorially, 
a word-for-word translation of an ancient Oriental 
text is not always an adequate rendering of it. Many 
of the most severe criticisms of Biblical mistakes and 
contradictions are removed when the passages criticised 
are looked at from the Oriental standpoint. 

3. Homiletic. 


All archeologists agree that, because of the unscien- : 
tific nature and variability of Oriental literature so far — 


as grammar and vocabulary are concerned, and espe- 


cially because of the fact that the original Biblical — 


documents have been lost and all the ancient Scrip- 


tures reach us in a new form of Hebrew script which — 
was probably originated in the second century B.c., — 


therefore, any minister or theological professor who 


desires to build his doctrinal argument upon safe — 


foundations must construct it, not upon an isolated 


word or grammatical idiom, but upon the general © 
sense. Words change, but the message remains divinely — 
sure. The letter often killeth, but the spirit giveth 


life. 
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A STUDY IN THE ATONEMENT 


By Proressor W. H. Grirrirn Tuomas, D. D., Wycliffe College, 
Toronto, Canada 


_ No one can question the centrality of the cross in the 


New Testament. It is admittedly the heart of 
Christianity. 

The center of gravity in the New Testament. * * * 
Not Bethlehem, but Calvary is the focus of revelation (Denney, 
The Death of Christ, p. 324f.). 

It is obvious that the New Testament connects our 
salvation with the death of Christ; indeed, from the 
standpoint of apologetics, Christianity is the only reli- 
gion with a cross. Yet few doctrines have given rise 
to greater differences of opinion. Ever since the days 
of St. Paul the cross has been to some people a 
“stumbling block” and to others “foolishness.” But, 
meanwhile, Christians continue to say and sing: “In 
the cross of Christ I glory.” It is essential, therefore, 
that we should do our utmost to discover, first of all, 

what the Bible says about the death of Christ, and 
then to get behind this and endeavor to find out what 
it means. 

Before looking at the subject in detail, it will be 
well to consider the meaning of the word atonement, 
for the history of it is the best clue to its use in 
theology. It was not originally a religious term, and 
apparently its admission in a theological sense dates 
from the latter part of the seventeenth century. ‘The 
Christian idea of the word is thus much more compre- 

_ hensive than its original scope, and it is in this that 
_ the danger of its misuse lies by those who are unable 
_ to accept the profound Biblical doctrine which it 


' represents. As early as the thirteenth century there 
| 39 
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existed in English an adverbial expression, at-one, 
meaning agreed. This phrase was related to the 
numeral adjective, one, then pronounced as we now 
pronounce own. From this came the verb, to atone, 
and at a somewhat earlier date the substantive atone- 
ment, the medieval form of which was the simple noun, 
onement, pronounced as own-ment. About the same 
time atonemaker was introduced as an Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent for mediator. From examples that can be 
adduced it is clear that the thought conveyed was 
simply that of reconciliation, Then at a later date 
theologically the word came to mean the revealed way 
of reconciliation with God through the mediation of 
His Son—a far more extensive idea. In _ the 
Authorized Version the term atonement is used of the 
Levitical sacrifices to translate the Hebrew kippurim 
(literally, cover), and in one passage of the New 
Testament Authorized Version, in the sense of recon- 
ciliation, to represent the Greek x«r#Ahay4 (Rom. 5:11). 
It is therefore essential to discover whether the use of 
the term is intended to represent the Biblical idea of 
vicarious atonement, or merely to designate some 
thought of reconciliation with God apart from “the 
blood of the cross.” Between these two conceptions 
there is an impassable gulf, and it is essential that we 
should know precisely what we are to understand by 
the term. 


I. Tur New TESTAMENT REVELATION 


It is best to start here and to make the approach along 
three lines: 

1. In general. It is important to observe the 
prominence given to the death of Christ in the New 
Testament. 
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(a) In the Gospels attention should be called to 
the space devoted to the events of the last week of 
our Lord’s life. Thus, taking an ordinary English 
Bible, St. Matthew has one-third devoted to this week, 
St. Mark over one-third, St. Luke one-fourth, and 
St. John five-twelfths, or nearly one-half. There must 
be something in this proportion, or rather dispropor- 
tion, in view of the fragmentariness of the remainder 
of the record connected with the three years of our 
Lord’s ministry. 

(b) In the Epistles the prominence is almost 
equally clear. Thus St. Paul speaks of the death as 
“delivered * * * first of all” (1 Cor. 15:3), while 
the teaching in such doctrinal Epistles as Romans, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, and 1 Peter is per- 
meated with the truth of the death of Christ. 

(c) In the Apocalypse the central figure almost 
from first to last is a “Lamb that hath been slain” 
(Rev. 1:18; 5:6, 12; 12:11; 13:8). 

(d) The Lord’s Supper commemorates the death, 
not the birth, of Christ, and it has been pointed out 
that the latter, not the former, is the event usually 
celebrated. 

2. In particular. A careful survey of the words 
and phrases associated with the death of Christ is very 
necessary. 

(a) There are six terms calling for attention: 
Sacrifice, offering, ransom, redemption, propitiation, 
reconciliation. (1) Sacrifice, Set# (1 Cor. 5:7; Eph. 
5:2; Heb. 10:12). What is its root-idea? According 
to Robertson Smith’ it is communion with the Deity, 
but a more recent authority, who adduces proofs of 
his contention from life among the Bedouin, maintains 


1The Religion of the Semites. 
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that expiation is the primary conception. The latter 
seems to be decidedly truer to the Biblical conception 
than the former, and although nothing is actually said 
about the original meaning of sacrifice, as seen in the 
earliest records, yet in the light of all that follows in 
the New Testament it would seem as though Abel’s 
sacrifice were best understood as implying sin and 
redemption in the light of previously given revelation. 
Certainly the statement that “by faith Abel offered”’ 
(Heb. 11:4) seems to imply a prior revelation to which 
his faith could attend and respond. (2) Offering, 
mposgopé (Heb. 10:10,.14). The word is familiar from 
the Septuagint rendering of corresponding Hebrew 
terms. (8) Ransom, A%tpov (Matt. 20:28; 1 Tim. 2:6). 
Scripture is silent as to whom the ransom is paid and 
only emphasizes the worth of that which was thereby 
given (Cf. Rev. 5:9; Gal. 3:18). (4) Redemption, 
amohdtpastg (Eph. 1:7; Col. 1:14). The original seems 
to mean to loose by a price, while the English, follow- 
ing the Latin, means to buy back, to repurchase (Cf. 
Avtpobv, 1 Pet. 1:18). ‘The thought appears to be the 
removal of bondage and thraldom. (5) Propitiation, 
ihaopg and thdoxesda: (Rom. 8:25; 1 John 2:2; 4:10). 
No word calls for more careful consideration. In 
propitiation there must be a subject and an object, 
one who propitiates and one who is propitiated. It 
is obvious that God cannot thus propitiate man, while 
man himself, unaided, is unable to propitiate God. 
The thought of the word is the removal of God’s 
Judicial displeasure and the taking away of an obstacle 
to fellowship, the removal being accomplished by God 
Himself. This is clearly the idea of the word in the 
publican’s prayer: “God, be propitious to me the 


*S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day. 
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sinner” (Luke 18:18). As a confirmation of this 
interpretation, it may be pointed out that the Greek 
papyri are perfectly clear that the meaning of pro- 
pitiation was that of an offended God, who needed to 
be appeased. When this conception is purified of its 
heathen associations the principle seems obvious that 
propitiation is something offered by God on man’s 
behalf, to God for the purpose of removing judicial 
displeasure and hindrances to fellowship. (6) Recon- 
ciliation, *#t#AAeyn (Rom. 5:11; 2 Cor. 5:18; Eph. 
2:16-18). This refers to the adjustment of differences 
by the removal of enmity and separation. There is 
practical unanimity among scholars that reconciliation 
in St. Paul means a change of relation on God’s part 
toward man, something done by God, which has modi- 
fied what would otherwise have been His attitude to 
the sinner. Thus, reconciliation is much more than a 
change of feeling on man’s part toward God, and must 
imply first of all a change of relation in God toward 
man. It is this that the Anglican Article (II) was 
intended to express by the phrase, “to reconcile His 
Father to us.” If it should be said that such a change 
in God is unthinkable, it may be answered that even 
in forgiveness, if we are to understand it aright, there 
must be some change of attitude, for God cannot be 
in the same attitude before and after forgiveness.’ 

(b) There are three phrases that need to be 
studied. ‘Made sin for us” (2 Cor. 5:21); He died 
“the just for the unjust” (1 Pet. 8:18) ; made “a curse 
for us” (Gal. 8:18). The true and complete meaning 
of these words must be insisted on. 

*There are two other words not found in the New Testament which 
are useful for expressing aspects of the atonement: (1) Expiation, é. ¢., 


“cancelling by sacrifice” (cf. 2 Cor. 5:21); (2) satisfaction, i. @., “restitu- 
tion for broken law.” 
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(c) There are also four prepositions requiring 
attention: 7¢p!, with reference to; %ép, on behalf of; 
¢, on account of; *t!, instead of (Matt. 20:28; 
1LTim..2:6) 

3. Not least of all, consideration must be given 
to the Biblical doctrine of sin, its nature and effects, 
and the divine attitude toward it. 

(a) The words used for sin are important, espe- 
cially dyaptia, failure, coming short; 7%p%ests, trans- 
gression; ™epértou%, falling aside. 

(b) The consequences of sin are also ceed taught. 
They seem to be mainly two: A debt (objective), 
which requires payment, and a disease (subjective), 
which requires cure. 

(c) The term, “wrath of God” (yn 903, Rom. 
1:18), must have some meaning, and it seems best to 
interpret it of God’s judicial displeasure against sin. 
“This abominable thing that I hate” (Jer. 44:4). 

(d) The meaning of forgiveness, 4gess, “the 
sending away” of sin. 


II. Tse Oxvp Testament ANTICIPATION 


1. The New Testament points back to the Old, and 
sacrificial terms of the New find illumination in the 
ritual of the Old Testament. It must never be for- 
gotten that nearly all the great terms of the New 
Testament are stated without any explanation, and 
apart from the Old Testament through the Septuagint 
they would be unintelligible. 


It stands to reason that to describe the ceremonialism of 
Judaism, for example, apart from the cardinal doctrines of 


‘Sometimes née has the clear substitutionary meaning of for 
(Crawford, Atonement, in loc.). 
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Christianity is like writing a history of the acorn and saying 
nothing of the oak to which it grows; it stands to reason that the 
theologian, who defines the Christian doctrine of the Atonement 
without reference to the expiatory features of Mosaism, might as 
wisely undertake a philosophical biography and ignore the entire 
story of childhood and the early display of hereditary tendencies 
(Cave, Spiritual Doctrine of Sacrifice, Preface). 


2. The Old Testament sacrifices call for interpre- 
tation, for, whatever view we hold of the Old Testa- 
ment, they must have some spiritual meaning. As 
we contemplate the sacrifices of Genesis, the sacrifice 
of the Passover, and the various Levitical offerings, 
they are evidently intended to embody some spiritual 
reality and to set forth some profound truths. 

3. There are several acts, words, and phrases in 
the Old Testament connected with the atonement, 
especially a word like kaphar, to cover; the bearing of 
sins (Lev. 19:8; Isa. 53:11, 12) ; and the killing of the 
lamb (Ex. 13:18). 


III. Tue THeEoiocicaL INTERPRETATION 


When the subject of the atonement is considered from 
the historical standpoint, the three eras of Athanasius, 
Anselm, and the Reformation naturally call for special 
attention. Athanasius laid great stress on the moral 
and spiritual renovation which resulted from the incar- 
nation of the Son of God in connection with His 
death on the cross. Anselm laid emphasis on the 
profound truth of the satisfaction offered to God as 
caused by the outrage of sin. The Reformation 
naturally dealt with this sub ject in connection with its 
emphasis on the work of Christ and the direct applica-- 
~~ 'For_ the history see Cave, The Scripture Doctrine of Sacrifice; 


Crawford, The Doctrine of the Atonement; Orr, The Progress of Dogma; 
Mozley, The Doctrine of the Atonement. 
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tion of redemption to the individual soul. Most 
modern writers criticise with great severity the early 
idea of a ransom being paid to Satan. It would be 
well, however, if, while rightly criticising and rejecting 
this view, care were taken to disentangle the truth 
from the error and to endeavor to discover the pro- 
found reality intended by the conception. It may 
fairly be argued that the great minds who occupied 
themselves with this thought were not wholly ignorant 
of some of the modern implications. A book that 
endeavors to do justice to this thought, while rightly 
indicating the error associated with it, is Dimock’s The 
Death of Christ. 

Leaving, however, the historical development of 
this doctrine, it seems essential to consider it in the 
light of modern thought, which follows two main lines, 
subjective and objective. These are the two classes 
into which all theories of the atonement can be divided. 

A. Subjective. 

This is concerned with the atonement as directed 
toward man, and the work of Christ is to be under- 
stood as a revelation of divine love to elicit our repent- 
ance. In Ritschl the atonement is a test of fidelity to 
God; with Bushnell it is expressive of God’s sympathy; 
in Maurice and Robertson it is indicative of the sur- 
render of Christ; in McLeod Campbell and Moberly 
the atonement is regarded as vicarious penitence. 
Thus, in one way or another the atonement is a revela- 
tion of truth and of the divine character as love, which 
is intended to overcome the fears of the sinner, to 
assure him of God’s friendship, and thereby to incite 
him to rise to a true life. 

All this is, of course, accurate and helpful, but in 
itself it is inadequate and therefore unsatisfactory as 
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a full explanation of the atonement. ‘The illustration 
has been given of a man throwing himself into the 
water from a pier to prove his love, but the mere 
effect of throwing himself into the water without 
accomplishing a rescue does not seem to be sufficient. 
The man who rescues another who is drowning at once 
proves his love and saves the lost. It is also pointed 
out that this theory fails to deal with the reality of 
sin and to justify forgiveness, since evil is passed over 
and not brought to an end. When a man has gone 
headlong into sin for years and then sees the horror 
of it and changes his life, there is still the stain of sin, 
its effects upon his character, and its results on others. 
Then, too, the general weakness of this theory is that 
there is nothing in it to show how those are affected 
who are unconscious and cannot respond. There are 
many on whom such a revelation of divine love cannot 
possibly make any impression or elicit any response, 
such as infants, the insane, and the heathen. Are 
these to be unsaved because they remain uninfluenced? 

Of these various interpretations of the moral theory, 
that of McLeod Campbell and Moberly is at present 
most prevalent, and it has received additional con- 
firmation through the Essay in Foundations by Mr. 
W. H. Moberly who therein presented afresh his 
father’s view. It would seem, however, as though the 
criticism of this interpretation is convincing. Thus, 
the Bishop of Down (Dr. D’Arcy) has asked how 
penitence can be vicarious any more than punishment, 
especially since penitence cannot atone for past sin.’ 
Nor does it explain why the quality of penitence should 
culminate in the act of death. Then, too, it gives no_ 
account of the New Testament imagery of ransom, 


*D’Arcy, Christianity and the Supernatural, p. 80. 
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propitiation, redemption, nor does it explain how the 
soul is enabled to break the power of sin. Dr. Armi- 
tage Robinson thinks that the use made by this theory of 
the word “penitence” is at once unreal and unfamiliar. 


Does not penitence, we are bound to ask, involve as an 
indispensable element self-blame, and not merely the sense of 
shame? Must not its language be, “We have sinned * * * 
of our own fault”? Love’s self-identification with the sinner may 
go as far as the sense of shame on the ground of physical rela- 
tionship (as of mother and child) or of deeply affectionate 
friendship. It may go as far as self-blame without losing touch 
with reality, if it is conscious that further effort on its part 
might have prevented the shameful issue. But can self-blame be 
genuine where ex hypothesi there has been no responsibility for 
the sin? (Journal of Theological Studies, January, 1913). 


To the same effect are the criticisms of Dr. Denney 
who holds that to express the atonement as penitence 
is really unthinkable. 


No rhapsodies about love and no dialectical juggling will ever 
make this anything but a contradiction in terms. It is a thoroughly 
false way of describing a familiar fact, which has, no doubt, its 
significance for the Atonement, though it does not exhaust it. 
* * * Jt resolves the Atonement into “a perfect lesson in 
humanity to the judgment of God on the sin of man”; a response 
to God which has in it “all the elements of a perfect repentance— 
a perfect sorrow—a perfect contrition—all excepting the personal 
consciousness of sin.’ The exception, it may be said, destroys 
the theory (British Weekly). 

Indeed, it may be said without much question that 
such a theory changes the entire meaning of the word 
penitence, and involves an utter contradiction. 

The theory—unless the whole meaning of the word “peni- 
tence” is altered—is a contradiction in terms. An infinite repent- 
ance is performed to avert an infinite penitence. The repentance 


is for human sin. The repentance is by Him who knew no sin. 
The guilt is incurred by the human race, and the availing repent- 
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ance takes place in the guiltless Jesus. How can this be? What 
element of penitence can enter into the mind of One who did no 
sin, neither was guile found in His mouth? One of the most 
extraordinary passages in the theology is that of McLeod Camp- 
bell, when he says that our Lord’s mind had “all the elements of 
a perfect repentance in humanity, for all the sin of man 
—a perfect sorrow—a perfect contrition—all the elements of 
such a repentance, and that in absolute perfection—all excepting 
the personal consciousness of sin.” Need we point out that the 
exception is the very essence of the whole? Where there is no 
personal consciousness of sin, penitence is impossible. Contrition 
is the sign of an inner change from evil to good. How can such 
a change take place in the Eternal Son? (Church Family 
Newspaper). 
When Dr. Moberly’s book first appeared a similar 
criticism was made.’ Dr. Clow has made a brief but 
acute criticism of Moberly: 

Moberly, in his essay in Lux Mundi, declares the Incarnation 
to be the “crucial doctrine.” Mark how he gives his case away 
even in his adjective (The Cross in Christian Experience, p. 319). 


It is not by any means the least important of all 
criticisms of this view that it cannot find any real 
foundation in the passages of the New Testament 
dealing with the atonement. This is the general line 
taken in a recent searching criticism which, at the 
same time, preserves all the truly valuable features in 
Moberly’s view. Dr. H. R. Mackintosh in an article, 
The Vicarious Penitence of Christ,’ while speaking in 
the warmest terms of the moral and spiritual value of 
this position in several respects, nevertheless points out 
that there is nothing like it in the New Testament, 


_ that it gives no explanation why all the features of 


~ our Lord’s experiences should culminate in death and 
that it is not true to ordinary life. Dr. Mackintosh — 


‘TH. G. Grey, Introduction to Dimock, The Death of Christ, 2d ed. 
*Expositor, February, 1916. 
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concludes that the atonement is fundamentally some- 
thing that God does, and on this account whatever is 
the heart of the atonement must be predicable of God. 
Dr. Stalker (The Atonement), while apparently 
approving of McLeod Campbell’s view in one place, 
subjects it to severe criticism in another as that which 
is not found in connection with New Testament teach- 
ing on the atonement. 

B. Objective. 

This is concerned with the atonement as directed 
toward God, and the work of Christ is to be understood 
as a revelation of divine righteousness and grace to 
convict and convert. On this view the atonement 
includes three great truths: 

1. The manifestation of the divine character. The 
death of Christ is a demonstration of God’s righteous- 
ness, God’s holiness, God’s love. Very few modern 
books give any true consideration to a crucial passage 
like Romans 3:21-26, where the cross is shown to be 
the revelation and vindication of righteousness. Par- 
don, according to the New Testament, is based on 
justice as well as mercy.’ 

2. The vindication of the divine law. Is not 
Christ’s death in some way “penal”? Retribution is 
in the very constitution of the universe, and on this 
view God in Christ bears the “penalty.” And yet it 
has been pointed out that the transference is not of 
guilt, or of moral turpitude, but simply of legal 
liability.” It is surely in this sense that the death of 
Jesus Christ is “vicarious”; otherwise, what meaning 

°One of the most useful books discussing the legal aspects of the 
atonement is Law and the Cross, by Dr. C. F. Creighton. The value of 


the book is largely due to the fact that it consists of addresses to 
lawyers, students, and professors at college and law schools. 


*Bruce, The Humiliation of Christ, p. 316. . 
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can be attached to that term? If we are not to be 
allowed to speak of vicarious punishment, why may 
we speak of vicarious suffering? What is the precise 
meaning and value of “vicarious”? 

3. The foundation of the divine pardon. It is 
sometimes argued that, as human forgiveness does not 
need an atonement, God’s pardon should be regarded 
as equally independent of any such sacrifice as is now 
being considered. But this is to overlook the essential 
features of all forgiveness, which means that the one 
who pardons really accepts the results of the wrong 
done to him in order that he may exempt the other 
from any punishment. Thus, as it has been well 
illustrated, when a man cancels a debt, he, of necessity, 
loses the amount, and if he pardons an insult or a blow, 
he accepts in his own person the injury done in either 
case, so that human pardon may be said to cancel at 
its own expense any wrong done, and this principle 
of the innocent suffering for the guilty is the funda- 
mental truth of the atonement. It is, therefore, urged 
with great force that every act of forgiveness is really 
an act of atonement, and thus human forgiveness, so 
far from obviating the necessity of divine atonement, 
really illuminates, vindicates, and necessitates the 
divine pardon, for “forgiveness is mercy which has first 
satisfied the principle of justice.” And so we hold 
that on this view Christ’s death made it possible for 
God to forgive sin. What His justice demanded His 
love provided. This fact of the death of Jesus Christ 
as the foundation of pardon is unchallengeable in the 
New Testament. Repentance cannot undo the past; 
it can only affect the future, and any religion which 
does not begin with deliverance can never be a success 
as a discipline. Christ spoke of and dealt with the fact 
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of deformity as well as of growth. “That we being 
delivered * * * might serve.” 

The value of this view is that it keeps close to the 
New Testament and gives a satisfying explanation 
of such words as redemption, propitiation, reconcilia- 
tion, substitution, representation, identification, satis- 
faction. It appeals not only to the heart, but also to 
the conscience, and is based at once on absolute right- 
eousness and on the power of divine grace to undo sin. 
This is also in harmony with the deepest needs of 
human nature. 

Thus, the atonement means that God in the person 
of His eternal Son took upon Himself in vicarious 
death the sin of the whole world. The offer of mercy 
is made to everyone, since there is no sinner for whom 
Christ did not die, and every sin, past, present, and 
future, is regarded as laid on and borne by Him. 


This, then, is the New Testament doctrine of Atonement, 
that He whose office it had ever been to reveal the mind of the 
Father, and who had assumed human form, having passed through 
this mortal life without sin, and being, therefore, non-amenable 
to any penalty decreed upon transgression, had voluntarily sub- 
mitted to that cause of death, with all its mystery of meaning, 
which He had Himself announced and thereby rendered the 


forgiveness of sins possible to man (Cave, ut supra, p. 324). 


To describe the central fact of the Gospel in ethical terms 
as a revelation of love, and exhibition of obedience, or a mani- 
festation of the Divine character, expresses a side of truth, apart 


from which a doctrine of substitution may become, if not immoral, — 


at least superstitious. But such descriptions cease to be true, if 
they are taken for definitions. The Cross is no longer a revelation, 
if it be not a redemption. If it be large enough to deal with a 
situation of which the factors are God, man, and sin; if it be 
a fact of religion through which men approach that Personality 


Jn various forms this is the essential view of Dale, Denney, 
Forsyth, and Simpson. 
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in whom they have their being, its significance cannot be under- 
stood unless it be recognized as a mystery, illuminating and 
illuminated by life and experience, but itself not reducible to 
simpler terms. * * * Whatever may be the case with indi- 
viduals, the race has found no language in which to express its 
need towards God but that of propitiatory sacrifice. ‘To the 
method of its satisfaction many analogies point, but all taken 
together cannot sum up the Cross. For it is essentially an eternal 
fact, embracing, but not embraced by experience, and its theory, 
though to the spiritual man increasingly rational, must ever be 
less than that which it seeks to explain (Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels, article, Atonement, by Canon J. G. Simpson, p. 138). 


IV. Practica OBsERVATIONS 


The true idea of the atonement is wide and inclusive, 
and danger lies in limiting it to one explanation. We 
need at least the four ideas of the representation of 
the sinner before God, the substitution of the Saviour 
for the sinner, the identification of the sinner with his 
Saviour, and the revelation of God in Christ to the 
sinner. And so, if only the objective view is accepted 
as fundamental, there is no reason whatever why all 
that is true in the subjective theories should not also 
be accepted as the natural sequel and consequence. 
As priest, Christ is our representative, but as sacrifice, 
He is of necessity our substitute.” If, therefore, as 
Birks points out, sin were only debt, substitution would 
be all that was necessary, while if sin were only 
disease, no atonement but only healing would be 
required. 

A Creed in which there is no substitution and a Creed in 


which there is nothing but substitution depart equally, on opposite 
sides, from the truth of God (T. R. Birks, Difficulties of Belief, — 


pp. 176, 179). 
- 4Bruce, ut supra, p. 307. 
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Three aspects of truth should always be included 
in the true view of the atonement: (a) The removal 
of sin by expiation; (b) the removal of enmity by 
means of the moral and spiritual dynamic of the 
indwelling Christ; (c) the provision and guarantee of 
fellowship with Christ by means of our oneness with 
Him. Then, too, the word “for” by reason of its 
ambiguity necessarily includes several. aspects. (1) 
It means representation. This can be illustrated by 
the position of a member of Parliament, or an advocate 
in a court of law. David may be said to have repre- 
sented Israel in his fight with Goliath (1 Sam. 17), 
while we read of the elders representing the people 
(Lev. 4:15), and princes standing for the entire nation 
(Josh. 9:11). (2) It means exact substitution. This 
is the literal idea of the term “vicarious,” and may be 
illustrated by the well-known instance of a substitute 
in military service. Scripture has similar instances of 
exact substitution, as the ram for Isaac (Gen. 22:13), 
Judah for Benjamin (Gen. 44:33), the Levites for 
the first-born (Num. 3:12), David for Absalom (2 
Sam. 18:33), and Paul for Onesimus (Philem., v. 17). 
(3) It means equivalent substitution. ‘This is to be 
distinguished from identical or exact substitution, for, 
as it has been illustrated, a man who rescues another 
from drowning does not substitute himself by being 
drowned instead, but does what the other is incapable 
of doing. This is the meaning of the ransom (Lev. 
25:47-49), and is illustrated by the payment made for 
Richard Coeur de Lion in Austria. It is the second 
of these two ideas of substitution that applies to the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ, and it is obvious that every- 
thing depends upon the power of the substitute and the 
adequacy of his work. No man could accomplish this 
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task; it must be done by Someone who is capable of 
rescuing the whole of humanity, because He Himself 
is more than man.” 

No theory can be satisfactory which does not 
include and account fully for three factors. 

(a) The adequate exegesis of the New Testament 
teaching both Godward and manward. The true 
doctrine will never be realized unless it is approached 
first from the Godward side, as the New Testament 
does. Every theory must start here or else it will 
inevitably go wrong. “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself.” The key is found in Romans 
3:25, in which the divine propitiation is shown to 
vindicate the divine righteousness. It is this that 
warrants the bold and yet true statement that the 
atonement was offered by God to God." This is the 
only view that satisfies men who are oppressed with 
sin. Repentance never suffices. There is always some 
demand for satisfaction and restitution. Man’s inner 
sense of rectitude requires that vindication of the divine 
law of righteousness be made. Man inevitably feels 
that God must necessarily demand from Himself that 
which He requires of man, the vindication of His own 
righteousness, and the supreme value of the cross of 
Christ is that it at once vindicates God’s righteousness 
and assures of divine pardon. It is scarcely possible 
to exaggerate the importance of insisting upon the 
fullest, clearest interpretation of all the New Testa- 
ment passages dealing with the atonement. 

There have been conspicuous examples of essays and even 
treatises on the Atonement standing in no discoverable relation 
to the New Testament (Denney, The Death of Christ, Preface). 

8For a fuller treatment of these various aspects see Girdlestone, 


The Faith of the Centuries, pp. 200-202. 
“By Forsyth. See his books, passim. 
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One may, or may not, accept the teaching of the New 
Testament, but it is at any rate due to intellectual honesty to 
recognize what that teaching is (Law, The Tests of Life, p. 163). 

We must find a theory that will harmonize with everything 
that comes under New Testament authority (Creighton, Law and 
the Cross, p. 25). 


(b) The proper interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment sacrificial system. Our familiarity with the New 
Testament tends to make us forget that sacrificial 
terms and phrases are there stated without explanation, 
and for these it is essential to go back to the Old 
Testament. When it is said that “Christ hath once 
suffered for sins” (1 Pet. 3:18), has “redeemed us 
from the curse of the law” (Gal. 3:13), and is “the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world” 
(John 1:29), it is impossible to understand these and 
similar passages aright unless we are familiar with 
Old Testament ideas and expressions. Nothing could 
well be plainer than the record of the Passover (Ex. 
12) where the first-born was exposed to judgment, but 
saved from it by the death of a victim. So also the 
firstlng of an ass was only saved from death by a 
lamb being substituted for it (Ex. 18). All this and 
much more show the necessity and importance of 
understanding aright the Old Testament teaching on 
sacrifice, since “without shedding of blood there is no 
remission” (Heb. 9:22). 


The institutions of the Old Testament are to a large extent 
a dictionary in which I learn the true sense of the language of 


the New (Dale, Jewish Temple and Christian Church, tenth 
edition, p. 98). 


(c) The full meaning of Christian experience. 
There can be no doubt that one of the great essentials 
is a working theory adequate for the experience of 
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ordinary men and women. In all ages the truth that 
“Jesus died for me” has adequately met and perfectly 
satisfied the conscience of the sinner, and it will always 
remain the test of a satisfying doctrine of the atone- 
ment that it meets the demand for peace with God and 
assures the conscience burdened with sin and guilt. 


This, therefore, must be the test of a satisfactory doctrine of 
Atonement still, viz., its power to sustain the consciousness of 
peace with God under the heaviest strain which can be put upon 
it from the sense of guilt, and of the condition which guilt entails 
(Orr, The Progress of Dogma, p. 235). 

Explain it how you will, it yet remains true and, while 
human nature continues what it is, it will always remain true 
that no religion will satisfy the heart of man which does not turn 
upon the presentation of an offering for sin (Simpson, Christus 


Crucifizus, p. 207). 


The idea of substitution has given such unfailing com- 
fort that it cannot be regarded as ethically wrong. 


Even if the doctrine of penal substitution be regarded as 
only one among several possible theories, we cannot but appreciate 
the intensity of the moral earnestness which it presupposed and 
also its singular adaptation to meet a deep religious need. It has 
been criticised as unethical; but it may be doubted if a more 
splendid tribute was ever paid to the dignity and the claims of 
the moral law than in the conception that sin is so awful an 
evil and so shameful a scandal and that it so entirely merits the 
extremity of punishment that it was impossible for God to forgive 
it in the exercise of a paternal indulgence—that, on the contrary, 
mercy could only come into play when the appalling guilt had 
been expiated in the death of the Son of God who was also the 
representative of mankind. Regarded merely as a measure of 
the conception formed of the heinousness of sin, it has no parallel 
in point of moral earnestness in the speculative thinking of the 
schools. It is no less obvious that it met an intellectual need of 
the religious life. We feel more sure of the Divine mercy if we 
think that we perceive the grounds on which God acted, and by 
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which He was enabled to act, in the dispensation of mercy. The 
believing soul feels more sure that God forgives for Christ’s sake. 
* * * There is no theory which is so intelligible as the theory 
of penal substitution; and there is no religious message which has 
brought the same peace and solace to those who have realized the 
sinfulness of sin and the menace of the retributive forces of the 
Divine government as the conception that the penalty due to sin 
was borne by the crucified Saviour and that the guilty may be 
covered by the robe of His imputed righteousness (Paterson, The 
Rule of Faith, p. 285f.). 


A well-known English Congregationalist minister, 
Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, tells of a friend of his, 
belonging to the most advanced schools of theological 
thought, who was called to see a sick man in one of 
the mean streets of a great town. He found him very 
ill and very poor. The room was bare of all comfort 
and lacked even most of the necessaries of human 
existence. After a little while the minister said: 
“What can I do for you? Tell me fully and frankly 
what you want, and I will do my best to help you.” 
“TI only want one thing,” was the startling reply, “the 
forgiveness of my sins.” The minister’s eyes had 
roamed the room, and he had already made a mental 
note of several things which were sorely wanted. But 
the dying man ignored these trifles. He was beyond 
the reach of men’s harm or help. He was independent 
of wealth and comfort and all the things men strive 
for. One great deep-sea need had come to the surface 
and scared all lesser wants away. “I only want one 
thing, the forgiveness of my sins.” Mr. Gibbon then 
sums up the incident by saying: “Now what can one 
do in such a case? I know only of one thing. There 
is only one word I know of to be said, ‘Jesus Christ 
died for you. Ye are made new in the blood of 
Christ.’ ” 
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It is, of course, impossible to explain it fully, and 
no one really believes that the death of Jesus Christ 
was demanded by the anger of God. On the contrary, 
God gave His Son, because before He gave, He loved 
the world. We cannot help speaking in terms of 
earthly justice by referring to penalties and satisfac- 
tion, but we know that the righteousness of God is not 
contradictory to, but in full harmony with, His love. 
Yet Jesus Christ died, the just for the unjust, sheddmg 
His blood for the remission of sin, and when conscience 
is aroused the only antidote to despair is the cross. 

Another striking testimony to this fact of experi- 
ence, that a man’s conscience when awakened cannot 
accept God’s love without atonement, will be found 
in Falconer, The Unfinished Symphony, telling of a 
conversation with the late Professor Pfleiderer who 
asked for an actual instance. On one being given, 
Pfleiderer replied: “If a doctrine really meets a deep 
human need, it must be true” (pp. 248-245). To 
those to whom the use of the word “satisfaction” is 
objectionable it may be said that so long as the truth 
enshrined in it is emphasized, the word itself counts 
for very little. “If the disuse of a word would recon- 
cile thoughtful men to the truth intended to be con- 
veyed, one might easily forego it.”” All that is desired 
is that the conscience and heart of a man convicted of 
sin shall find perfect rest and peace, and apparently 
this is impossible apart from the acceptance of a 
Saviour whose death was at once a vindication of 
righteousness and a guarantee of pardon. “We cannot 
in any theology which is duly ethicized dispense with 
the word ‘satisfaction.’ ”” “ea 


Bruce, ut supra, p. 316. 
Forsyth, The Cruciality of the Cross, p. 214. 
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In view of the difficulties connected with this 
subject some suggestions may fitly be made. 

(a) There are scientific difficulties. With the 
evolutionary theory of man’s origin and nature there 
seems to be no room for sin, and therefore no room 
for the atonement. It is sometimes said that there is 
no trace of a fall in nature, and this is, of course, true 
of physical nature and it is not to be expected. But 
what about moral nature? What of the sense of 
guilt and responsibility? Surely this is a fact in the 
moral universe. In a recent work’ the author argues 
that evolution has really emphasized the need of 
atonement, but he is careful to insist upon the fact 
that the doctrine of evolution does not admit of any 
outsider entering in, so that a theory of substitution 
which seems to require the entrance of such an outsider 
is rejected. Such a view as this, however, seems to 
come under the condemnation already expressed, that 
“there have been conspicuous examples of essays and 
even treatises on the atonement standing in no dis- 
coverable relation to the New Testament.” If, as one 
critic of the work referred to remarked, human 
thought is moving in the direction of identification 
rather than simple substitution, yet since, as the writer 
proceeds to say, such identification may undoubtedly 
involve some form or degree of substitution, the theory 
of the work will certainly be destroyed. It seems 
impossible on any fair statement of the theory of 
evolution and on any proper exegesis of the New 
Testament view of sin and atonement to explain the 
atonement by evolution. Evolution cannot give an 
ethical basis for a theory of sin, and therefore all 


Stuart McDowall, Evolution and Atonement, with Pref i 
Ryle, Dean of Westminster. Z pat Be 
*Dr. Hastings in Expository Times. 
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definitions of sin furnished by it are at the least 
defective. Sin concerns the relation of man to God, 
involving separation from God, and this can never be 
explained adequately in terms of evolution. It is no 
case merely of being hindered in upward progress, but, 
what is much more serious, the consciousness of being 
alienated from God through sin for which we are 
responsible. 

Then, too, from a scientific standpoint man’s little- 
ness is used as an argument against the thought of 
the Son of God coming down to redeem him. It is 
suggested that for such a speck in the universe it would 
be unworthy and unthinkable of God so to act; but 
in reply to this it may be at once said that even in 
nature the value of things is not judged by their size, 
and for this reason it is impossible to argue with 
fairness because of man’s relative insignificance in the 
universe. This would apply equally to the conception 
of any revelation of God quite apart from the thought 
of atonement. On every ground, therefore, we main- 
tain our New Testament position, and notwithstanding 
all scientific theories which seem to run counter to it, 
we must continue to teach the great realities of sin and 
redemption. 

(b) There are theological difficulties. For many 
years past there has been in certain quarters a tendency 
to preach the incarnation. But this is not the Gospel. 
In the New Testament the heart of Christianity is 
found in the grace of Christ, and recent theological 
thought has been bringing us back to a truer perspec- 
tive in which we are enabled to see much more clearly 
than before the centrality of Calvary. It is the 
supreme value of Denney, Forsyth, and Simpson that 
they are recalling thought to the right direction. And 
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the recent little volume by Mozley confirms this general 
line and justifies what the author himself said a few 
years ago: 


It cannot be said too often that the Cross, not the manger, 
Calvary, not Bethlehem, is the heart of the New Testament. In 
England the influence of Dr. Westcott from Cambridge and of 
the Anglo-Catholic successors of the Tractarians from Oxford 
combined has tended in the opposite direction. In the writer’s 
judgment it is a perilous course to throw the doctrine of propi- 
tiatory Atonement to the wolves of Rationalism, while yet believing 
that the Incarnation can be preserved in its integrity, and it is a 
course against which the New Testament, as he reads it, stands 
opposed (Mozley, review in Record). 


It is also sometimes argued that there is no real 
reason for the atonement, since God can hardly be 
different from man who is willing to forgive on simple 
repentance. But we have already seen the essential 
identity of divine and human forgiveness, and it may 
also be answered that the relations between man and 
man have vital differences compared with those 
between God and man. In the latter there are govern- 
mental as well as personal aspects, and the fact that 
righteousness is in the very constitution of the universe 
seems to suggest the impossibility of God overlooking 
sin, especially with its many and terrible results on the 
profession of repentance, however genuine.” 

(c) There are also moral difficulties. The offense 
of the cross has not yet ceased, and it is either a 
“stumbling block” or “foolishness” to many to-day. 
A thoughtful writer has called attention to the way in 
which the doctrine of the atonement tends to be omitted 
from much modern teaching, because it makes man as 
a sinner need such an interposition of God. This is 


*Mabie, Under the Redeeming Aegis. 
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rightly said to be due to the tendency to shape religion 
to people rather than people to religion. 


Every false religion aims at forming a creed that can be 
carried into the life as it is, instead of transforming the man so 
that he may live up to his creed. The religion of Christ demands 
that the man shall be altered, not the truth; other religions demand 
that the truth shall be altered, not the man (Rev. F. E. Marsh). 


It is possible to preach the incarnation in such a way 
as to exalt human nature. It is possible to proclaim 
the Trinity in a way to interest and even please reason. 
But the preaching of the cross is altogether different, 
and tends to humble and even humiliate human nature, 
because it requires submission to a crucified Saviour. 
And yet it is the cross which is the Christian Gospel. 
If it be said that God is love, and therefore will deal 
gently with sinners; if it be said that God is merciful, 
and therefore will show mercy to the wandering; if 
it be said that God is Father, and therefore will be 
pitiful to His erring children, the answer is that the 
facts are true but the inferences are wrong, because 
this is not the Gospel. It leaves out Christ. God is 
Love; God is merciful; God is Father, but not apart 
from Christ. ‘Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins” (1 John 4:10). 

Further, this attitude leaves out sin, and yet it is 
only when we see sin in the light of the cross that 
we ever get adequate views of its reality and enormity. 
There is far too great a tendency to-day to forget 
that sin is the rebellion of man’s will against God, and 
since this is in some respects one of the fundamental 
Christian doctrines, it is clear that its acceptance or 
rejection will determine our attitude to all else. Not- 
withstanding all studies in anthropology, indeed, it 
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may be almost said because of them, it is essential to 
insist upon the truth that “every single human being 
needs not progress only, but recovery.” 

Herein lies the difference between the New Testa- 
ment teaching and all ideas that arise in Unitarian 
quarters. The issue is not at all a question of historical 
evidence for this or that truth, but concerns the 
different views of what sin is and of what it requires. 
No one can doubt that, with the New Testament before 
him, the deep and severe conception of sin constitutes 
an essential truth of the Christian revelation. Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, and our 
view of what He is and did will almost entirely depend 
on our conception of sin. If God’s forgiveness is 
exactly the same as man’s, why did Christ die at all? 
Sin is a fact, and Fatherhood is not the only attitude 
of God to us. He is a Lawgiver, Judge, and Ruler, 
and cannot be indifferent to sin, because Fatherhood 
is always moral and righteous. The only adjectives 
used by Jesus Christ of the Father were “holy” and 
“righteous” (John 17:11, 25). And so it is essential 
to emphasize the cross. We must not proclaim the 
cross without Christ, the work without the Person; nor 
must we proclaim Christ without the cross, the Person 
without the work; we must not proclaim the substitu- 
tionary work without its practical bearing; nor must 
we proclaim the practical side without the vicarious 
element. ‘The New Testament teaches the two sides, 
the objective reality of the vicarious sacrifice and the 
subjective power in the life of the believer. Christ 
saves, sanctifies, satisfies. 


There is little doubt that the sympathetic tendency is the 
more popular to-day, and to press salvation in a real sense is to 
be accused of a reactionary bias to theology. But a God who is 
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merely or mainly sympathetic is not the Christian God. The 
Father of an infinite benediction is not the Father of an infinite 
grace (Forsyth, ut supra, p. 58). 


If we spoke less about God’s love and more about His holi- 
ness, more about His judgment, we should say much more when 
we did speak of His love. * * * It is round this sanctuary 
that this great camp is set and the great battle really waged. 
Questions about immanence may concern philosophers, and ques- 
tions about miracles may agitate physicists. But the great divid- 
ing issue for the soul is neither the Bethlehem cradle, nor the 
empty grave, nor the Bible, nor the social question. For the 
Church at least (however it may be with individuals) it is the 
question of a redeeming Atonement. It is here that the eventual 
issue lies (Forsyth, ut supra, p. 73). 


It is sometimes said in regard to the Old Testa- 
ment that we ought not to teach anything to children 
which they will afterward have to unlearn. This is 
undoubtedly true, and it applies with equal force to 
the doctrine of the atonement. This is what we teach 
our young people: 


He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, 

That we might go at last to Heaven, 
Saved by His precious Blood. 


There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin, 

He only could unlock the gate 
Of Heaven, and let us in. 


God forbid that we should ever alter this teaching 
by a hair’s breadth, whether we are dealing with chil- 
dren or adults. It is this that gives such force to the 
oft-quoted splendid words of Hooker: 


Such we are in the sight of God the Father as is the very 
Son of God the Father. Let it be counted folly or phrensy or 
fury or whatsoever. It is our wisdom and our comfort; we care 
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for no knowledge in the world but this, that man hath sinned and 
God hath suffered, that God hath made the Father the sin of men 
and that men are made the righteousness of God. 


To the same effect is the magnificent, bold, and yet 
true paradox of Luther: 


Thou, Lord Jesus, art my righteousness. I am Thy sin. 
Thou hast taken what was mine and hast given me what was 
Thine. What Thou wast not Thou didst become, that I might 
become what I was not. 


A few years ago Professor Mackintosh of Edin- 
burgh addressed a large gathering in Toronto upon 
The Preaching of the Atonement. He said that the 
present generation was looking for something much 
simpler, and brighter, and clearer than has been the 
case in the past. Young men and young women are 
anxious to have the Christian light put before them 
with clearness and intelligence, and in his opinion the 
belief that sermons on doctrines are not wanted to-day 
is wholly wrong. Dr. Mackintosh then told of a man 
of whom he had heard as having gone through the 
communion service without once mentioning the name 
of Jesus Christ, and, said the speaker: ‘He could not 
have done it better for a wager, but anything more 
dreary he had never heard.” Then came these words 
addressed to the large gathering of preachers present: 


The Cross is the flesh and blood of the New Testament, and if 
you take any part away, you have only the skeleton left. It is the 
duty of the preacher to preach of this, the central point of the New 
Testament; there is a life which beats out of its pages which we 
call Divine. Everything in God is great, but nothing so great as 
the blotting out of transgressions. I submit that this can be 
preached, preached even by men who feel that it is not possible 
for us to say how the death of Jesus Christ affected God. And 
I submit further that if it can be preached, then we fail to 
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introduce to men the whole grace of God which is in Christ Jesus 
as long as we leave it out. If we condemn ourselves to silence in 
the Cross, in the Gospel, the odds are terribly great that we may 
come to preach about men instead of God; but if we decide to 
proclaim resolutely and affectionately all that God has revealed 
to us by His word and Spirit concerning Atonement following 
after truth, and believing in the light, then our message will be 
pervaded by those deep tones which men love to hear in a 
preacher’s voice. 


It is now a familiar story, but worth telling again 
and again, which Gipsy Smith and others have passed 
on regarding the late Dr. Charles A. Berry of Wolver- 
hampton, who was invited to follow Beecher at 
Brooklyn. Late one night Dr. Berry’s doorbell rang. 
Everyone else in the house being in bed, he answered 
the call. At the door stood a typical Lancashire girl, 
with a shawl over her head. “Are you Dr. Berry?” 
she asked. “I want you to come and get my mother 
in.” Thinking that her mother was in some drunken 
stupor, he directed the girl to the police. “No,” she 
said, “she is dying, and I want you to get her into 
Heaven.” The doctor did not want to go, but he 
yielded under the importunity and earnestness of the 
girl. When they came to the house Dr. Berry found 
that it was a house of shame. Drunken carousing was 
going on downstairs. Upstairs, in a small room, he 
found the woman dying. It was in the early days 


of his ministry, and his beliefs were carrying him 


toward Unitarianism. So he told the dying woman of 
the beautiful life, the loving ministries, and the noble 
example of Jesus. He urged her to follow Him, but 
she shook her head hopelessly, saying: “That’s not for 


the like o’ me: I’m a sinful woman, and I’m dying.” 


“Tt flashed upon me,” said Dr. Berry, “that I had 
no message of hope for that dying woman, and like 
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lightning I leaped in mind and heart back to the 
Gospel my mother taught me. I told her of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, dying on the cross, that just 
such as she might be saved; of His blood poured out 
for the remission of sins, and all the blessed truths of 
the old, old story. And,” he added, “I got her in, and 
I got myself in, too.”” 


I sought Thee, weeping high and low, 
I found Thee not; I did not know 
I was a sinner—even so, 

I missed Thee for my Saviour. 


I saw Thee sweetly condescend 

Of humble men to be the Friend, 

I chose Thee for my way, my end, 
But found Thee not my Saviour. 


Until upon the Cross I saw 

My God Who died to meet the law 

That man had broken; then I saw 
My sin, and then my Saviour. 


What seek I longer? Let me be 

A sinner all my days to Thee, 

Yet more and more, and Thee to me 
Yet more and more my Saviour. 


Be Thou to me my Lord, my Guide, 

My Friend, yea, everything beside; 

But first, last, best, whate’er betide, 
Be Thou to me my Saviour. 


For a thoroughly well informed, freshly written, and ve 
treatment of this subject in a small compass, veh fone may be a 
The Doctrine of the Atonement, by J. K. Mozley, in the series of hand-— 
books, Studies in Theology. Dr. Sanday has recently spoken in the 
highest terms of this singularly fresh and forceful manual. 
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THE DECAY OF RELIGION 
I 


By Lovis Marruews Sweet, S. T. D., Professor of Christian Theology 
and Apologetics, Bible Teachers Training School 

TuE history of religion is, in a very real sense, the 

history of man. It has been a part of man’s life from 

the beginning, it has persisted through all the varia- 

tions of his experience, and it has shared all the 

vicissitudes of his career. It has advanced with his 


_ progress, registering his spiritual gains; and it has 


retrograded with his decline. It has climbed with 
him into the heights and plunged with him into the 
depths. It has been touched with the sublimity of his 
noblest aspirations, and tainted with the vileness of 
his basest passions. In other words, religion, on the 
field of history, reflects the characteristics of the 
strange and contradictory being who is an essential 
factor in it. The human element in religion is very 
much like the human element in everything else with 
which man has to do, for it must be remembered that 
religion is not only the gift of God but also the task 
of man. 

The development of religion, apart from mere 
insignificant modifications of form, presents two con- 
trasted phases, progress and decay. The phase of 
progress we naturally prefer to study. We trace with 
intense interest the narrow historic line of the upward 


movement through the Israelitish prophets to Chris- 
_tianity, noting, by the way, the many closed cycles of ~ 


human thinking from which no doors seem to open 


from within, until we arrive at the general principle, 
69 
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that religious progress is conditioned upon the appear- 
ance of spiritual teachers and leaders peculiarly alert 
and responsive to receive, preserve, and transmit 
religious gains. 

The conclusion to which we are led could not be 
more accurately or felicitously expressed than in the 
words of Sir William M. Ramsay: “Wherever you 
find a religion that grows purer and loftier, you find 
the prophet, the thinker, the teacher, who is In sym- 
pathy with the Divine, and he tells you that he is 
speaking the message of God, not his own message. 
Are these prophets all imposters and deceivers? or 
are they speaking the truth? Is it not the fact of 
human history that man, standing alone, degenerates; 
and that he progresses only where there is in him 
so much sympathy with and devotion to the Divine 
life as to keep the social body pure and sweet and 
healthy?” This and nothing less is the inner secret 
of the story of religious progress. 

Our present task is far less congenial or inviting. 
We are called upon to examine and interpret the 
reverse of religious progress with a view to ascertain- ~ 
ing the causes of religious decay. 

Of the general fact that degeneration in religion 
does actually take place there can be no _ possible 
question. It has often been pointed out that the great 
religions obey the law of periodicity. They are founded 
in enthusiasm, they enjoy their time of efflorescence, 
they pass to a period of decline. Corrupt and degener- 
ate forms of Christianity still exist in various parts 
of the world. The period of the prophets in Israel 
was followed by the “night of legalism.” Reform | 
and reaction summarize much of the religious history 


{Cities of St. Paul, p. 17. 
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of mankind. A constant tendency to degeneration 
manifests itself in all ages and among all religions. 
Progress is an arduous upward climb, while the inevi- 
table alternative to climbing is slipping back. This 
is, of course, in harmony with the nature and necessity 
of things. Whatever is worth having is gained at the 
cost of pain and toil. The only easy achievements 
are loss and failure. Cheap and worthless are ordi- 
narily synonymous. The tendency to degeneration, so 
universal and so constant in history, must have its root 
deep in human nature and must somehow be related 
to a disinclination to the effort involved in the achieve- 
ment of progress. 

This general tendency to degeneration, which has 
operated so extensively throughout human history, 
must be kept prominently before the mind as a counter- 
poise to the inclination, which we all share, under the 
influence of the evolutionary hypothesis, to make 
development and progress co-extensive. 

Our present task falls into two natural divisions: 
First, to study actual cases of religious degeneration 
with a view to the discovery of underlying causes; 
second, to discuss on the basis of conclusions so reached 
the broader, speculative question as to the part played 
by degeneration in the religious history of mankind 
as a whole. This latter discussion will tend to throw 
some additional light upon the vexed questions of 
religious origins. : 

Religious degeneration is the change on the part 
of a worshiper or a group of worshipers from a higher 
to a lower conception of the Divine Being. This also 
involves a similar departure from a higher to a lower 
conception of the nature and quality of the religious 
life. These two changes inevitably involve each other. 
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The conception which the worshiper holds of the 
character of God necessarily controls his idea of the 
kind of worship and the quality of the living which 
will be pleasing to God. On the other hand, it may 
easily be true that a persistent mode of life will just 
as inevitably work a modification in the idea of God.’ 
The whole philosophy of the relationship between 
theology and worship is involved and most graphic- 
ally exhibited in the sixth chapter of Micah. 

In this sublime passage, often characterized as 
among the most important in the prophetic literature, 
there is a discussion as to the proper mode and 
materials of worship and sacrifice. And the entire 
controversy, a controversy, be it remarked, not con- 
fined to the contemporaries of Micah, turns, as it 
necessarily must, upon the character of Jehovah as 
determining the requirements imposed upon His wor- 
shipers. The prophet calls upon the people to recog- 
nize the character of Jehovah through the memory of 
His “righteous acts” (v. 5). Then, when the ques- 
tion arises as to the requirements of worship, the 
answer is ready-drawn simply and directly from the 
character of God itself: ‘“Wherewith shall I come 
before Jehovah, and bow myself before the high God? 
shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with 
calves a year old? will Jehovah be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He hath | 
showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” The 
absolutely determinative influence of the idea of God 


*Cf, on this topic, Fairbairn, Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 557, 
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in the formulation of all thoughts of our relationship 
to Him could not be more effectively illustrated. The 
character of Jehovah determines His worship as the 
character of Moloch (hinted at in verse 7 of the quoted 
passage) determines his. 

Now, the transition from the worship of Jehovah, 
who is of such a nature that He demands justice, 
kindness, and humility of His worshipers, to the service 
of such a god as Moloch, who demands the sacrifice 
of living children, is a concrete example of religious 
degeneration. It is degradation in two particulars, 
in the conception of God and in the consequent ideas 
of appropriate and acceptable worship. Our problem 
is to ascertain by what pathways and under what 
influences and motives this downward path is fol- 
lowed. There are four places in the Old Testament 
where this change from higher to lower can be seen 
in actual progress. We shall deal with these first, and 
then illustrate with a wider induction. 

The first incident is that recorded in the thirty- 
second chapter of Exodus. According to this nar- 
rative, while Moses on the Mount was invisible to 
them the Israelites coerced the weak-kneed Aaron, 
who made a golden calf which they proceeded to wor- 
ship, apparently with all the ordinary accompaniments 
of heathen license. This is a case of temporary lapse 
into idolatry, but the causes for such an inexcusable 
and shameful defection must have been deep-seated 
indeed. It was not merely an act of puerile folly, but 
it was a breach of faith, a sin against light, and directly 
in the teeth of recent experience. 
| In their own words—the naiveté of which is suffi- 

cient guarantee of authenticity—-we are to find the 
causes not only of this single act of defection but 
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of much that follows in their history. They said to 
Aaron: “Up, make us gods, which shall go before 
us; for as for this Moses, the man that brought us up 
out of the land ‘of Egypt, we know not what is 
become of him” (v. 1). Two things seem to be clear 
in this statement: First, that the people demanded 
a concrete and visible embodiment of Jehovah in their 
midst; and, second, that, apart from Moses, this 
desideratum was not supplied. This incident occurred 
during the temporary withdrawal of Moses from 
view and was caused by it. Apparently they had 
no conception of a direct relationship with the Unseen, 
and Moses was the only visible pledge of the divine 
presence which presented them with the object of 
faith, Without him they felt panic-stricken and 
alone. Feeling thus deserted by their leader, they 
were impelled to create deities who would not with- 
draw and leave them alone. Visibility and reality 
were thus identified. In a sense not contemplated in 
the ordinary use of the proverb, “out of sight” was 
“out of mind” with them. 

It is also clear from this incident that their faith 
could not stand the test of pauses in the visible activity 
of Jehovah. They wanted Him near at hand and 
working in their own way. Past acts of Jehovah on 
their behalf, even the long and striking catalogue of 
deliverances which they had experienced at His hand, 
offered no adequate basis of confidence in His future 
dealings with them. We have, then, one motive for 
religious apostasy in the desire for visible and recog- 
nizable activity on the part of God. The tremendous 


significance of this failure of faith on the part of men 


in God, whose ways of working are His own, will 
appear later. | 
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Let us turn next to the familiar conflict between 
Elijah and the priests of Baal on Carmel, recorded 
in 1 Kings 18. The issue there was clearly stated 
by Elijah when he said: “How long go ye limping 
between the two sides? if Jehovah be God, follow him; 
if Baal, then follow him.” And the test between the 
two sides was the directness and immediacy of a 
divine act, expressive of living power. Elijah did 
what we could not do even had we Elijah’s faith; he 
ventured the whole faith of Israel upon the occur- 
rence of a miracle on demand—‘the God _ that 
answereth by fire, let him be God.” It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of the crisis. The 
Tyrian worship of Baal had come in with all the 
authority and prestige of the reigning dynasty behind 
it. Apostasy was already widespread, and the total 
extinction of the Jehovah worship was distinctly 
threatened. Everything turned upon the happy issue 
of this controversy. 

For our purpose it is necessary to concentrate 
attention upon the principle involved in the contro- 
versy and upon which the whole issue turned. ‘The 
appeal was not immediately to the character of 
Jehovah, although a very little later it was intimated 
that the real issue was far deeper than appeared at 
the time (see ch. 19), but to His ability and willing- 
ness to act in a way to symbolize His control of natural 
forces and, still more distinctly, to express His direct 
dealing with His people in support of His own 
prophet. No appeal to the sacred past, no sermon- 
izing as to His exalted character as revealed in that 


past could avail in the present crisis. Nothing would — 


meet the need of the hour but Jehovah’s own action 
in vindication of His impugned sovereignty. It is 
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not very difficult to see that, lacking such action on 
the part of Jehovah, general apostasy might easily 
have been the result. In other words—and this is the 
principle for which we are in search—religious loyalty 
is severely tested by the cessation of divine acts which 
openly manifest God’s relationship to human life 
and His control of events as they shape human experi- 
ence. The difference between the incident at Sinai 
and this one is that, while at Sinai the people were 
cast into gloom and apostasy by their inability to 
relate themselves to an unseen being, here the pre- 
dominant issue concerns the reality and supremacy 
of God as a living power in the world. 

Our third example of religious degeneration is 
recorded in Jeremiah 44. It is the debate already 
referred to between Jeremiah and the apostate exiles 
in Egypt. Jeremiah attempts to stem the tide toward 
idolatry by recalling their sorrowful experience and 
referring it to Jehovah’s righteous anger because of 
their former unfaithfulness. They retort upon him 
that their misfortunes are due to the failure, under 
the influence of the reforming zeal of Josiah, to con- 
tinue their sacrifices to the “queen of heaven”: “Since 
we left off burning incense to the queen of heaven, 
and pouring out drink-offering unto her, we have 
wanted all things, and have been consumed by the 
sword and by the famine” (v. 18). Jeremiah and his 
opponents are at odds in their interpretation of the 
history and the experience through which they had 
passed, but they are absolutely at one in giving that 
experience a religious interpretation. The argument 
of the Jews, as Professor Bennett justly observes,’ 
could never have been urged except by men who have 


‘Jeremiah XXI-LII, p. 203. 
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a vague notion that the queen of heaven (Istar or 
other) was as real as Jehovah. To Jeremiah, the 
supreme and alone reality of Jehovah is so absolutely 
certain that, with a fine dignity and reticence, he 
brushes away their puerile ravings about the queen of 
heaven almost without a word. 

The faith of Jeremiah and the counterbelief of 
these Jews, as well as the respective grounds of each, 
stand over against each other with the utmost dis- 
tinctness of contrast. Jeremiah’s steadfast loyalty 
to Jehovah, in spite of all his personal trials and in 
spite of the sorrowful fate of the nation which he 
loved only too well, was due to the rooted and im- 
movable conviction that Jehovah was the author of 
all that experience and that He was One who could 
do no wrong. The original apostasy of these Jews 
or their ancestors must have been due to a belief 
that the supreme power upon whom their lives 
depended was this foreign goddess, while their 
obstinate continuance in their apostasy was due to 
precisely the same experience which was referred by 
Jeremiah to Jehovah. 

If we may read back into the earlier experience 
what we surely find in the latter part of it, we may 
confidently own that at some time of necessity or 
severe trial their weak faith in Jehovah had given 
way and they had been persuaded to join the wor- 
ship of their heathen neighbors. If temporary pros- 
perity followed this experiment the establishment of 
the false faith in their minds might be accounted for 
on the familiar principle, post hoc ergo propter hoc. 
It would seem, therefore, that in the present instance 
religious degeneracy was induced by the failure of 
faith in Jehovah to bear the weight put upon it in 
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time of stress and difficulty. It was no theoretical 
consideration whatever which led these Jews to a 
change of religion. The reasons for their defection 
lay altogether in the region of common life. The inci- 
dent teaches that religion must sooner or later be 
brought to the test of actual experience, and that its 
hold upon men turns in large measure upon its practical 
value. 

Our fourth illustration of the causes of religious 
declension is taken from the fortieth chapter of the 
book of Isaiah. In this chapter, among other im- 
portant things, is found an exposition, from the point 
of view of a militant theism and with that fine intel- 
lectual scorn which, according to Professor George 
Adam Smith, is one of the marks of a true religion, 
of idolatrous heathenism, which for clearness and com- 
pleteness leaves nothing to be desired. The utter 
futility of attempting to make any material image 
of a being to whom worlds are as motes of dust 
falling unheeded from careless finger-tips, the prophet 
exposes without mercy. From the view-point of his 
own vision of God nothing could be more absurd or 
contemptible. But, incidentally, the prophet’s argu- 
ment embodies the idolater’s contention on his own 
behalf. It also clearly brings into view the mental 
state in which idolatry becomes possible. That con- 
tention is drawn from the prophet’s own conception 
of God and is bottomed on definite and concrete 
experiences in life. Who is it who says: My way is 
hid from Jehovah and the justice due me is passed 
away from my God? Who, but the man who is 
tempted to idolatrous practices by the thought—given 
poignancy by the urgency of his need and the keen- 


‘See Expositors’ Bible, Isaiah, vol. II, ch. IX, p. 152. 
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ness of his distress—that God is too vast to come near 
him and too taken up with the weighty cares of the 
universe to take heed of him. 

The raison d’etre of idolatry, therefore, is to make 
God at once real and near. And the mental con- 
dition which makes the idea of an imaged god attrac- 
tive is also brought out by the chapter because it is 
the very antithesis of the prophetic mind. When 
(vs. 19, 20), with painful literalness the prophet 
depicts the mechanical processes of idol making and 
contrasts the limitation both of the workman and of 
his material with the majestic Being whom he is 
endeavoring to imitate, he adopts an attitude of mind 
which makes idolatry impossible. The charm of the 
practice depends altogether upon the belief, implicit 
or explicit, that the image does literally and truly 
bring God near. The whole process is performed 
in a mist of imaginative unreality. The literal object 
is not worshiped, is not even seen as it is; but is 
falsely identified with the invisible power which it 
represents. Herein lies the terrible power of idolatry, 
and from this its swift degradation comes. If the 
worshiper begins by thinking of the material object 
as a symbol, he is sure to end on the lower level of 
mere superstition. A mind saturated with the thought 
that God can be imaged in wood or stone could never 
keep at Isaiah’s level of vision, but would inevitably 
sink into debasing superstition. 

The inevitable result of idol worship, as Professor 
Smith says, is progressive atrophy of the religious 
nature. “It has been held as a reason for the worship 
of idols that they excite the affection and imagination — 
of the worshipper. They do no such thing; they starve 
and they stunt these. The image reacts upon the 
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imagination, infects it with its own narrowness and 
poverty, till man’s noblest creative faculty becomes 
the slave of its own poor toy.” 

In this series of passages we have a very satis- 
factory inner view of the struggle carried on by the 
prophets of Israel and of the influences arrayed 
against them. A simple analysis of the instances 
gives the interesting result that the chief obstacle to 
the supremacy of the religion of Israel over Israel 
herself was its lofty moral and spiritual idealism. ‘The 
ethical demand was too stringent, and, in every instance 
where the process of degeneration is depicted, declen- 
sion is to be ascribed to a failure, on the part of the 
worshipers, to appreciate and respond to the nobility 
of their own faith. The demand for belief in an Unseen 
Power, the call for patience while God works in His 
own way, the recognition that He is not only a 
beneficent and friendly but a righteous Being whose 
love is disciplinary, the call for faith that while 
unseen He is near and helpful—this sums up the 
demand of Israel’s religion upon its adherents; and 
in every instance we have noted this necessary demand 


of a spiritual and ethical religion gains no response — 


and, in consequence, the people descend to lower 


levels and put their trust in material, tangible, con- 


trollable deities. 


The relationship of Israel to idolatry affords sig- — 


nificant illustration of Pfleiderer’s statement that 
idolatry is the corruption of supersensuous religions 


since these alone require images. Moreover, there is 


a note of querulous selfishness in the arguments and 
complaints of the unfaithful Israelites which goes a 


SIsaiah, vol. II, p. 91. 
*Historico-genetic Philosophy of Religion, vol. III, p. 44. 
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long way toward laying bare the root of the difficulty. 
“When we worshipped the queen of heaven” “then 
had we plenty of bread, and were well and saw no 
evil” (Jer. 44:17). This brings instantly to mind 
the suggestive words of Professor Smith: “All of 
the degradation even of the highest religions, has 
sprung from this, that their votaries forgot that 
religion was a communion with God himself, a life in 
the power of His character and will, and employed 
it as the mere communication either of material 
benefits or of intellectual ideas.” According to this 
striking generalization religious declension has two 
specific forms, one springing from selfishness and 
issuing practically in magic, the other springing from 
moral indifference and issuing in barren and negative 
intellectualism. We shall have abundant opportunity 
to test the accuracy of this interpretation before this 
discussion is finished. 

Meanwhile, with the principle derived from these 
Biblical instances in mind, let us turn to India. In 
philosophy India is pantheistic; in religion, polythe- 
istic; in worship, idolatrous. In these three elements 
of her complex life, as they coexist to-day, as they 
are related in history, and as they throw light upon 
each other and upon human nature, India exhibits a 
most significant phase of religious history. It might 
be said that pantheism is the pride of India; poly- 
theism, her confusion; and idolatry, her shame. A 
recent native apologist for Indian thought has said 
that, while the religion of India had passed through 
many vicissitudes, it had never fallen so low as to 

attribute personality to God. But, in point of fact, per- 


Isaiah, vol. II, p. 150; ef. Ebrard, Christian Apologetics, vol. III, 
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sonality—and finite personality at that—is attributed 
to God in Hinduism, for this is the implication 
of all polytheism. Moreover, the idolatry of Hindu 
worship carries out the idea of limited personality 
ad absurdum. But the whole process, historically 
considered, forms an admirable commentary upon the 
phrase of Virgil, facilis descensus Averni. 

Principal Fairbairn says, apropos of Hinduism: 
“Pantheism, in all its forms, is on its ideal side the 
deification of the actual, or the apotheosis of what is, 
and its ultimate truth is the right of all that is, what- 
ever it is, to be. Hence it can be quite consistently 
used to vindicate the most multitudinous polytheism 
as well as the grossest cults; but what it cannot do 
is to take the place of any one of the gods or cults 
it vindicates, and, by inviting worship become a 
religion.” In other words, the pressure of the religious 
instinct forces men through pantheism, which does — 
not satisfy, into practical polytheism; the correlative 
of which, in worship, is idolatry.’ According to Pro- 
fessor Hopkins” idol worship is traceable back to 
the end of the Vedic period. According to Max | 
Mueller the Rig-Veda knows of no idols,” so that we — 
may sum up a large part of the religious history of 
India in a sentence from Professor Hopkins:” ‘“Per- — 
haps the most striking distinction between Vedic and 
Puranic, or, one may say, Indic Aryan and Hindu 
religions, is the emphasis laid in the former upon 
Right; in the latter, upon idols. The Vedic religion 
insists upon the law of right (order), that is the 
~~ *Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 241. ; 

*For the connection between pantheism and idolatry, see Ladd, _ 
Philosophy of Religion, i, p. 155. ; 

Religions of India, p. 556. 


“Chips from a German Workshop, I, p. 38. 
"0p. cit., p. 442. 
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sacrifice; but it insists also upon right as rectitude, 
truth, holiness. Puranic Hinduism. insists upon its 
idols; only incidentally does it recommend rectitude, 
truth, abstract holiness.” 

But, while this tells a part of the melancholy story 
of religious decay in India it is by no means the whole 
of it. For the pantheism with which we began was 
itself a deterioration in that it involves an intellectual 
elaboration which ignores important elements of the 
normal life. A glance at the characteristics of Varuna” 
in the early Indo-Germanic literature“ will call to 
mind the fact that the early religious thinkers of India 
had within reach the elements of an ethical monotheism 
—the reaching of which is already despaired of in the 
Rig-Veda itself. It says:* “You will never know 
him who created these things; something else stands 
between you and him. Enveloped in mist and with 
faltering voice the poets pass along rejoicing in life.” 
The cause of this despair is not far to seek. It is due 
to the persistent refusal to believe in the reality of 
individual existence, in the reality of the world, and, 
above all, in the abiding significance and sacredness 
of the common life of man. 7 

The Hindu in the search for all ultimate unity 
passed over the unity of the conscious self with the 
conscious Being of the world which leaves room for 
free exercise of will in the development of selfhood, 
for the absorption of self in the universal substance 
which merges individuality and obliterates the inde- 
pendent will. He also refused to seek for a union 


between God and the world by making the latter the 


*See summary by Pfleiderer, Historico-genetic Philosophy of Religion, 


iii, p. 46; also Hopkins, op. cit., p. 62f. 


*Rig-Veda VII, 86-89. 
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utterance of divine reason and will for a false unity 
obtained at the cost of reducing the world to illusion. 
By the logic of these two principles, the identification 
of the individual self with the abstract essence or 
being, and the interpretation of the world as illusion, 
the Hindu thinker is forced to a third position, namely, 
that the only real sanctity lies in monastic separation 
from the world and in pious contemplative exercises. 
One cannot help feeling that the spring of the whole 
downward movement is in that fatal tendency of the 
Hindu toward passivity and an unwillingness to accept 
the burden of existence in any other spirit than dull, 
quiescent resignation. 

At any rate, the pantheistic position represents the 
outcome of the lower of two pathways which were 
within reach of the Hindu thinkers at the beginning, 
and the upper might have been taken had their atti- 
tude toward the realities of the world and human 
life been more natural, candid, and morally energetic.” 
The passage quoted above from the Rig-Veda affords an 
interesting commentary upon the question of Zophar: 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?’ and also 
upon Paul’s words that God planned that men should 
“seek God, if haply they might feel after him and 
find him, though he is not far from each one of us.” 
The reason why these men did not find was because 
they looked too far afield. He is nearer at hand 
than at the beginning or at the other side of the 
creation, and it is only as He is found near at hand, 
in the very stirrings of the human breast to search for 
Him,” that He can be found as the Cause of creation. 
pea dinvepen aden ere Ill, pp. 35, 49; also Ebrard, Christian 

"Of, the words of Pascal in which, Sabatier says, “the whole mystery 


of piety is disclosed”: “Thou wouldst not seek me hadst thou not already 
found me.” 
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There is one other point to be illustrated from 
the experience of India. It has been suggested by 
Pfleiderer and others that the change from Varuna, 
the noblest of all the deities of India, to Indra, a god 
of blood and drunkenness, represents a transition from 
a condition of peace and settled government to one of 
migratory conquest. The lofty, peaceable, ethical 
character of Varuna became out of harmony with the 
changed social conditions, and the fierce, vindictive 
character of Indra reflects the changed outlook of the 
people. This fact, if it be a fact, will serve to illus- 
trate what we shall find to be the truth in regard 
to the origin and development of polytheism.” 

Before undertaking that exposition, we must note 
a still lower step in the progressive degradation of 
religion, in moral corruption. No one who is at all 
familiar with heathenism, ancient or modern, has failed 
to remark the unspeakable moral vices which seem to 
be its inevitable accompaniment and issue. The first 
chapter of Paul’s letter to the Romans contains an 
indictment of contemporary heathenism which is justly 
famed both for the forceful eloquence of its mordant 
invective and for its truth. We need not hesitate to 
emphasize the latter. Paul has not overstated, for, 
as Canon Farrar rightly observed, heathenism is pro- 
tected from full exposure by the very magnitude 
of its vices. 

At one point only is Paul’s diagnosis of heathen 
conditions open to attack. He attributes the “un- 
fathomable corruption” of heathenism to idolatry 
which “obscures the first true and good ideas of men 
as to the nature of God’” and inevitably issues in 


#8Of. on this point Pfleiderer, op. oe ee p. 42. 
YRamsay, Cities of St. Paul, p. 
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immorality “which grows from bad to worse in 
physical passions, and corrupts the whole nature and 
character of man.” The idolatry which is the fruit- 
ful source of so much evil Paul holds to be, at least in its 
beginnings, an inexcusable sin against better knowl- 
edge “because that, knowing God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither gave thanks; but became vain in 
their reasonings, and their senseless heart was darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God for 
the likeness of an image of corruptible man, and of 
birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things” 
(Rom. 1:21-23). Can the counts of this indictment 
be sustained, or must we attribute it to excess of 
polemic zeal? Paul’s reference here is not to the 
fall of man or to any remote experience in which 
the people whom he condemns have no personal share. 
The knowledge against which idolatry is a sin is a 
universal and constant factor of man’s experience, 
“for the invisible things of him since the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being perceived through 
the things that are made, even his everlasting power 
and divinity” (Psa. 1:20). 

It is a noticeable thing that Paul does not here 
deal with polytheism. He is condemning idolatry 
and its attendant and consequent moral evils, and he 
condemns it as a sin by reference to the universal 
revelation of God in nature, which ought to be suffi- 
cient, according to Paul’s idea, to prevent men from 
even thinking of forming material images to repre- 
sent the Divine Majesty. 

According to Paul’s logic, even if we grant that 
polytheism is innocent, or, as some one has said, the 
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perfectly normal theological status for many early 
ages, yet, by reference to polytheism itself, idolatry 
is without excuse, because, imperfect as is its con- 
ception of God, it is not blind to the fundamental 
distinction between the Creator and the creature which 
idolatry obliterates. As Professor Blackie says of 
the hero worship of the Greeks, it “was always sepa- 
rated by a distinct and palpable line of demarcation 
from the worship of the gods.”* The same clear- 
sighted writer also says that “on no occasion did the 
sober-minded Greeks ever rise into that region of 
devout intoxication or exaggeration inspired by which 
the Aryan religionists on the banks of the Ganges 
contrived with such gorgeous breadth of extravagance 
to break down all definite boundaries betwixt the 
human and the divine.’ 

It seems evident enough that the light of poly- 
theism was clear enough to condemn idolatry, when 
one remembers the characteristics of Olympian Jove 
as Homer depicts him,” can fail to see that idolatry 
could only arise in connection with him through a 
decay of the conception of his moral attributes and 
activities. None the less, it is certain that the germs 
of degradation were deeply implanted within poly- 
theism itself and that the whole downward process 
ad finem was due to the ripening of that germ. We 
have already noted the inward contradiction of poly- 
theism and have seen how the multiplication of deities 
wars against the religious consciousness which demands 
supremacy and perfection in the object of worship.” 
Polytheism would seem to be a natural product of 

*Natural History of Atheism, p. 101. 

*[bid., p. 100. 


*See Blackie, op. cit., p. 97ff. 
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religious deterioration—in that its only starting-point 
could be the failure to yield adequate trust and allegi- 
ance to that which manifests itself as divine. 

And, unless we greatly mistake, this fundamental 
vice of polytheistic thought has a moral root. Pro- 
fessor Blackie expresses the truth, as we see it, when 
he says:” “Generally, indeed, we may see in Poly- 
theism, as we have sketched its origin, a radical vice 
in the want of a definite and well-marked line between 
moral right and wrong in the objects of popular 
worship.” In commenting upon Paul’s indictment 
of heathenism one other item should not be forgotten. 
Is it conceivable that men with such thoughts of moral 
order as are implied in the higher elements of poly- 
theism could drift into the orgiastic worship of 
Dionysus and Aphrodite, to say nothing of lower 
depths still to which they fell, without inward protest 
on the part of the moral sense? It seems utterly 
unbelievable that perversions of implanted instincts 
and degradations, which, like acid, ate into the flesh 
and substance of society, could possibly have a normal 
history. We are convinced that in these lowest 
developments of religious worship we have a mani- 
festation, not merely of blind and ignorant groping 
for truth and of the vagaries of the untrained and 
unregulated imagination, but also a chapter in the 
mental and moral pathology of the perverted will 
and morbid conscience of a being whose wrong use 
of high powers has made his personal history the 
saddest in the long story of creation. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


*Op. cit., p. 89; cf. Ebrard, Christian Apologetics, sec. 227, p. 234. 


SECOND CORINTHIANS 


By Rev. Raymonp A. Bearpstrz, B. D., Pastor First Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Vermont 


I 


Next to the Synoptic Problem—which will never be 
solved with the present meager materials—the most 
baffling puzzle in the New Testament is the Pauline 
chronology, especially that part which includes Paul’s 
relations with the church at Corinth, and the letters 
(particularly the second) which he wrote to them. A 
short and representative series of quotations from 
various writers will show where this problem now 
stands. 

Deissmann’ writes: “The Second Letter to the 
Corinthians * * * must certainly be counted 
among the least-known parts of the Bible. And 
naturally so; properly speaking it was adapted only 
to the needs of the Corinthians, while later readers 
know not what to make of it. They seek out a few 
detached sayings, but the connection is not perceived; 
in it, truly, they find ‘some things hard to be under- 
stood.’ *” 

McFadyen’ finds the letter “beset by numerous 
problems which, with the meager data at our disposal, 
are practically insoluble,” as witnessed by “the per- 
plexing variety of opinion among scholars.” 

To Robertson’ the material is not so scanty. On 
the contrary, he finds the problem “especially tantaliz- 
ing because the abundance of material at once 


1Bible Studies, tr. Gi.eve, 1901, p. 54. 

22 Pet. 3:16. 

%Interpreter’s Commentary, p. 118. 

‘Hastings’ Bible TR i, pp. 492, 497. 
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stimulates and mocks the attempt at a complete com- 
bination.” And then the nature of that material, 
apart from the question of its quantity, still further 
complicates the problem. For Robertson adds: “The 
order of ideas is emotional rather than logical; a 
subject is not taken up, dealt with, and disposed of, 
but, like some strain in a piece of impassioned music, 
occurs, is lost in a maze of crowding harmonies, and 
recurs again and again.” 

Another sample of retreat under cover of rhetoric 
is found in Schmiedel, whose volume on 2 Corinthians 
is probably the best in any language: “The transition 
[i. e., from ‘1 Corinthians] into the province of the 
Second Letter gives one the feeling of coming out of a 
park with paths that are winding, to be sure, but fairly 
plain, into a trackless forest. No path appears to 
lead farther.” ‘The whole letter is shot through with 
veiled polemical allusions, which, at least in chapters 
1-7, do not resemble so much the foregleams of an 
approaching as the last grumblings of a departing 
thunderstorm.” 

Schmiedel’s rhetoric, in turn, reminds one of 
Erasmus in describing the same letter: “Learned 
men bestow much toil in explaining the designs of 
poets and rhetoricians; but in this rhetorician [i. e., 
Paul] much more toil is required to apprehend what 
he is about, whither he tends, what it is he forbids; 
so full is he of tortuosities, if I may say it without 
blame. Such is his versatility that you would hardly 
think one and the same man was speaking. Now he 
wells up gently like some living spring. Soon he 
thunders down like a torrent with a mighty crash 
carrying all before him. Then he flows along placidly 


‘Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament, p. 61. 
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and smoothly, anon spreading out as if expanded into 
a broad and tranquil lake. Then again he disappears 
from view and suddenly reappears in quite a different 
direction, to meander and wind along, now deflecting 
to the right, now to the left, sometimes making a wider 
loop, and occasionally doubling back on himself.” 

The introduction to Maclaren’s sermon, ‘'Trans- 
formation by Beholding, also takes refuge in rhetoric: 
“This whole section of the Epistle in which our 
text’ occurs is a remarkable instance of the fervid 
richness of the Apostle’s mind, which acquires force 
by motion, and like a chariot wheel catches fire as it 
revolves. One of the most obvious peculiarities of his 
style is his habit of ‘going off at a word.’ Each 
thought is, as it were, barbed all around, and catches 
and draws into sight a multitude of others, but slightly 
related to the main purpose in hand. And this charac- 
teristic gives at first sight an appearance of confusion 
to his writings. But it is not confusion, it is richness. 
The luxuriant underwood which this fertile soil bears, 
as some tropical forest, does not choke the great trees, 
though it drapes them.” 

W. Robertson Nicoll, emphasizing, as does Ramsay, 
the epistolary quality of 2 Corinthians, affirms that it 
“Is not a formal treatise like the Epistle to the Romans. 
It is a personal letter, and in such letters we have 
no reason to expect either systematic arrangement of 
topics or pedantically uniform treatment.” 

Plummer’ writes in the same strain as Nicoll and 
Ramsay, as he tries to formulate an analysis for the 
letter: “It is convenient to subdivide these parts 
[i. e., chapters 1-7, 8-9, 10-18] into sections; but we 


62 Cor. 3:18. 
"Cambridge Greek Testament, p. xxf. 
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must not assume that such subdivisions correspond to 
any plan which the writer had in his mind. The letter 
is written with all the freedom of a letter: it is not a 
treatise, but a string of informal addresses, dictated 
as opportunity for writing and the inclination to write 
arose. * * * It is not likely that the whole of 
even i.-vii. was written at one sitting: and, whatever 
view be taken of x.-xiii, * * * those chapters must 
have been written at a different time from the rest 
of the Epistle.” 

Lietzmann suggests that this alteration of tone 
between chapters 1-9 and 10-13 is due to some tem- 
porary cause such as a bad night’s rest! More radical 
critics urge that chapters 10-18 are part or all of an 
entirely different composition, either a Middle Corin- 
thians or a Third Corinthians’ or simply a Vierkapitel- 
brief. Clemen actually went so far as to divide our 
two Epistles into five! Other parts, also, have received 
rough handling in other ways, as when Robertson’s 
analysis” throws the section 2:14-7:4—practically one- 
third of the entire Epistle—under the heading of The 
Great Digression. Meyer is not so drastic, but he 
concedes that “the excitement and varied play of emo- 
tion with which Paul wrote this letter, probably also in 
haste, certainly make the expression not seldom obscure 
and the sentences less flexible.” 


Perhaps the most significant witness to the present — 
situation is the comparatively recent’ volume on 2 — 


Corinthians in the International Critical Commentary. 
This is the present standard series in the English 


language, and the volume on 2 Corinthians was written _ 


‘Kennedy, The Second and Third Epistles to the Corinthians, p. ix. — 


*Hausrath, Der Vierkapitelbrief. 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, i, p. 497. 
"1915, pp. viii, xiii, xx. 
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by Dr. Plummer himself, the editor-in-chief of the 
series and the sole surviving member of the original 
editorial committee of three. His volume is consciously 
written merely to complete the series. Writing after 
scores of preceding scholars have undertaken the 
problem from all angles, he gives it as his final opinion 
that there “must always remain a considerable number 
of questions to which no certain answer can be given, 
because certainty requires a knowledge of details 
respecting the Church of Corinth which we do not 
possess and are not likely to acquire.” After his own 
lifelong study of the New Testament and his particular 
attention to the problem of 2 Corinthians, he confesses 
explicitly that he has “no new solutions to offer for 
any of the numerous problems which this Epistle 
presents.” Consequently he frankly “leaves it to 
others to decide whether there is room for any such 
commentary as the present volume, and (if there is) 
whether the volume in any particular fills it.” In his 
own description of the contents of the Epistle he goes 
beyond Schmiedel’s comparison with a trackless forest, 
and calls it “not only obscure, it is thick with roots 
which trip one up, and with ‘wait-a-bit’ thorns which 
continually arrest one’s progress. * * * When we 
endeavor to interpret numerous details in the main 
divisions, and to get them into an intelligible and con- 
sistent relation to one another and to the First Epistle, 
we stumble and stick fast.” This makes it better to 
talk of “contents” rather than “plan.” “Beyond the 
three clearly marked divisions [chapters 1-7, 8-9, 10- 
18] there is not much evidence of plan. In these main 
divisions the Apostle seems to have dictated what he © 
had to say just as his thoughts and feelings moved 
him, without much consideration of arrangement or 
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logical sequence.” Breaks in dictation would seem 
to account for the rapid changes of topics and temper, 
while within the units of dictation “strong feeling, 
rather than any deliberate arrangement, suggests the 
order of his utterances.” “Digressions and repetitions” 
make “exact analysis” “seldom possible.” The analysis 
which Plummer proposes “is not meant to imply that 
the Apostle had any such scheme in his mind as he 
dictated the various paragraphs.” ‘The headings given 
to the different sections are tentative: they are offered, 
not as adequate summaries of the contents of each 
section, but as stating what seems to be its dominant 
thought, or one of its dominant thoughts.” And he 
concludes by saying that “in each section we have 
often to be content with highly conjectural explana- 
tions of the language used, seeing that we are in 
complete ignorance of the circumstances to which the 
Apostle alludes, and about which he sometimes writes, 
from feelings of delicacy, with studied vagueness. In 
some cases the meaning of individual words is 
uncertain.” 

After such an exhibit, taken at random from many 
centuries and various schools, but unanimous in testi- 
mony to the difficulty and even impossibility of solving 
the problem, there will be little danger of dissent from 
the proposition that 2 Corinthians is indeed, next to the 
Synoptic Problem, the most baffing puzzle in the 
whole New Testament. With the preliminary problem 
still in such a state, no very positive or correct exegesis 
of the contents themselves can be expected—which is 
the more deplorable as the letter is one of the most 
powerful and significant that Paul ever wrote. 
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II 
Now let the student take in hand his working text 
of 2 Corinthians and, first, underline in full the fol- 
lowing sections: 


fj kas. 

(2) 1:15, 16. 

(3) 1:28, with 2:1. 
(4) 2:12, 18, 

(5) 7:5-7, 

(6) 8:1, 2. 

(7) 931-5. 


Then let him start at the beginning of the letter 
and simply read it through in its entirety once or twice 
with ordinary attentiveness. In reading he will be 
struck with the evident difference between the seven 
little sections underlined and the context which sur- 
rounds them. If that difference be defined, it will 
become clear that the atmosphere surrounding these 
underlined sections is intimately and intensely personal, 
compounded of moods and motives, convictions and 
explanations, which are in the process of being revealed 
and justified; while the sections underlined are dis- 
tinctive not only for brevity of compass and matter-of- 
fact style, but also in contents, which embrace external 
historical incidents rather than internal personal 
comments. 

Having compared the seven sections with their 
context, let them now be compared with each other, by 
copying them out in succession, as follows: 

1. “It is not my wish, brethren, to conceal from 
you the affliction that befell us in Asia, how that we 
were prostrated beyond expression, beyond endurance, _ 
so that we despaired of coming through alive.” 


22 Cor. 1:8. 
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2. “(Until that crisis befell me] I was still 
intending, indeed, with full confidence in our mutual 
good feelings [and according to the origina] under- 
standing about my expected visit] to make directly 
for you first, before going elsewhere, in order thus to 
afford you a pleasure twice over—i. e., by both passing 
via you up into Macedonia, and then returning to you 
from Macedonia—and then by you to be forthsped 
toward Judea. [But my critical plight, coupled with 
the news of your own crisis and of your strained feel- 
ings toward me, made me change my plan. I postponed 
my appearance at Corinth, altered my route thither, 
and sent you the letter—1 Corinthians—by Titus.]”” 

8. “[That change of plan was not due to a weak 
purpose or to a cold heart.] I call God. to witness 
on my soul that my non-arrival at Corinth was to spare 
you [the pain and shock of seeing my sufferimg 
condition]. * * * For it was a definite purpose 
on my part touching my next visit to you, not to come 
to you with the burden of any troubles of my own.” 

4. “So when I reached Troas [on the altered, 
roundabout route], though there, as always, supremely 
intent upon the Gospel of Christ, and aware of the 
favorable opening in the Lord’s providence, neverthe- 
less, because my brother Titus did not reach me there 


[according to our plan], my anxiety for you had no : 


let-up. Consequently I took my leave of them and 
went away and came into Macedonia.” 

5. “And (of the continual confidence which we 
always ought to feel, however anxious, the present 
instance is a particularly welcome vindication, for) as 
we came into Macedonia, our weary frame, as I have 
"#2 Cor. 1:15, 16. 


“2 Cor. 1:23; 2:1. 
1 Cor. 2:12, 13. 
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intimated, was having no let-up, being every way in 
torture—physically it was a fight and mentally an 
anxious suspense. But he who comforts the down- 
hearted comforted us, even God himself, by the arrival 
there of Titus; and not alone by his arrival, but also 
by the comfort of seeing how comforted he was about 
you, bringing us back word, as he did, of the eager 
solicitude you had, of how conscience-smitten you 
were, of the warmth of zealous feeling you evinced 
toward me—so that his coming rejoiced me all the 
more for the news he brought.” 

6. “Nevertheless, my brethren, I make bold to 
announce to you the outpouring of God’s grace in the 
churches of Macedonia, too—how that while they also 
were passing through great and testing troubles, their 
unlimited willingness in spite of profound poverty has 
resulted in a flood of rich generosity [i. e., for the 
collection for famine relief at Jerusalem].’”” 

7. “For now regarding this piece of work we are 
all doing for the saints, it is really superfluous for me 
to write to you at all, for I know your zeal and boast 
of it to the Macedonians, telling them that you in 
Achaia were ready last year; and thus your zeal has 
been stimulating the majority here. I simply have 
sent along the brethren mentioned [with the now 
returning Titus] so as to avoid possible disappoint- 
ment in our having boasted so of you, in order that 
you may indeed be entirely ready as I said; lest if 
any of the Macedonians go down with me and find 
you unprepared, we, not to say you, should be put to 
shame in regard to this confidence. So I thought it 
best to request these brethren to precede me and make_ 
sure of the readiness of your promised gift, lest what 


69 Cor. 7:5-7. 
"2 Cor. 8:1, 2. 
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is a free-will gift should seem like a contribution 
exacted by pressure from me.” 

As the underlining of these sections in their original 
context revealed their strictly historical character, so 
now their collection into a group by themselves dis- 
closes further that they stand in a strictly accurate 
chronological and geographical order. ‘They preserve 
not only actual events but the sequence of the events, 
as follows: 

1. Paul’s almost fatal prostration in Asia—not 
hitherto known to the Corinthians.” 

2. A long-standing promise to visit Corinth.” 

8. The apparent cancellation of that promise by 
the sending of ‘Titus with a letter (1 Corinthians) at 
the very time that Paul was expected and acutely 
needed.” 

4, Paul’s lonely, painful trip to Troas, anxious for 
Titus, for the Corinthians, for his own standing‘ and 
success, and for the Gospel.” 

5. The welcome relief in Macedonia where Titus 
finally met him with news of his entire success in 
restoring the old unity of the Corinthian church, 
together with a reunited and gratifying loyalty to 
Paul.” 

6. The touching generosity of the Macedonians 
toward the famine funds for Jerusalem.” 

7. The sending back of Titus from Macedonia to 
Corinth with some personal companions and_ this 
present (the second) letter which calls upon the 
Corinthians to have their contribution for the famine 
fund ready when Paul shall finally arrive.” 


189 Cor. 9:1-5. 22° Cor. 2: 


2:12, 13. x 
2 Cor. 1:8. 2 Cor. 7:5-7. 
22 Cor. 1:15, 16. ™2 Cor. 8:1, 2. 
20) Cor. 1:23; 2:1. 72 Cor. 9:1-5. 
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Thus collectively as well as separately these sections 
which have been underlined may be called “the 
historical verses.” 

A final point remains. If the student will turn 
again to the Epistle and read it through with some 
care, he will begin to feel how the letter as a whole 
is built around that sequence of historical verses. 
These verses state the stages in a very critical experi- 
ence; the context pours out without reserve the state 
of mind from stage to stage. Paul had been forced 
to act without giving his reasons, but now that silence 
is no longer necessary, with painstaking minuteness 
and completeness he reviews each step in the experi- 
ence and reveals in exact sequence his motives and 
feelings, in order that the old mutual confidence might 
be fully restored and if possible enhanced. In view of 
the very serious jeopardy in which his character and 
his ministry had been placed, and the extended 
explanation which his vindication seems to demand, 
Paul is at special pains so to order the whole exhibit 
as to avoid confusion and make the matter absolutely 
plain. However stirred his emotions, he never deviates 
from the actual order of events, either by repetition 
or anticipation. The historical verses, therefore, 
become our clue because they were Paul’s guide. 

It seems strange that this clue has never been 
followed out before. The present writer first found 
it in the course of independent private study several 
_ years ago and worked it out as above. Subsequently” 
_Plummer’s volume appeared in the International 
_ Critical Commentary with the statement in an insig- 


nificant footnote’ that “the whole letter, as Bengel ; 


261915. 
Introduction, p. xiv. 
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remarks, resembles an itinerary, interwoven with noble 
‘nstruction. The main points of narrative are found 
1:8, 15, 16; 2:1, 12, 18; 7:5, 6; 8:1, 6; 9:1, Do Ape 
passage from Bengel is in the Gnomon” and reads: 
“he thread and connection of the whole Epistle is 
historical; other topics are introduced as digressions. 
See the leading points at 1:8, 15; 2:1, 12, 13; 7:5; 8:1; 
10:1; 18:1.” These two are the only places in all the 
literature on 2 Corinthians known to the present writer 
where any historical verses are even noticed. But 
neither Bengel nor Plummer saw how close they had 
come to the solution of the problem when they put 
their finger on those verses. 

Nevertheless those seven historical sections stand 
like the piers and towers of a mighty bridge. What 
spans the spaces between each pair is not of the nature 
of a “digression,” nor yet of unrelated “instructions,” 
however “noble.” Every beam and bolt is an essential 
element in a unified whole which carries the train of 
thought through from start to finish as true and 
straight as the mind and hand of man can make it. 


III 


It will now be convenient to bring together all the 
historical allusions and statements in 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians and in the Acts and weave them together, on 
the basis of the clue afforded by the historical verses, 
into a historical reconstruction, somewhat as follows: 

Paul was very near the end of his two years and 
three months’ stay” at Ephesus. Timothy,” Erastus, 
and Titus were with him. 


a 


281742, 
*Acts 19:8, 10; 20:31. 
Acts 19:22. 
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During the period of that stay he had had com- 
munication” with his church in Corinth either by letter 
or by visits from their number or by a personal trip, 
or by all three ways. 

Through one or more of these channels he had an 
agreement with the Corinthian church that he would 
come to them” immediately and directly when he 
finished at Ephesus, make Corinth headquarters, circle 
thence through Macedonia’ and pick up the famine 
fund” and delegates, then return to Corinth and by 
them be forthsped to Jerusalem. This was his last 
word and understanding with them, and the poor fund 
was the only remaining work. 

Meanwhile the Corinthian church developed divi- 
sions” and rivalries which expressed themselves in the 
form of opposition to Paul’s authority and in careless, 
easy desertion of the Gospel, in a gross case of 
immorality” and other delinquencies which betrayed 
too free and easy mixing with outsiders’ and too dim 
an appreciation of the demands of holiness, and finally 
in certain controversies and difficulties about various 
debatable doctrinal points—marriage, idol sacrifices, 
spiritual gifts, and the Resurrection. 

Of these Corinthian conditions many sources of 
information are mentioned by Paul. Stephanas,” 
Fortunatus, and Achaicus are specified as having 
brought news; the household of Chloe” is referred to 
as a source of information; and a letter” is cited as 
3] Gor. 1:11; 5:1, 9; 7:13 11:18; 16:17; 2 Cor. 9:2; 10:10. 

2 Cor. 1:15. 

2 Core 1:16, 

“Gal. 2:9, 10. Rom. 15:25, 26. Cf. Acts 11:28, 29. 

*] Cor. 1:1-3:23. 

*1 Cor. 5. 

7] Cor. 5:9-13. 

38] Cor. 7-15. 

°°1 Cor. 16:17. 


1 Cor. 1:11. 
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containing an appeal to Paul on doctrinal points. The. 


queries of the letter were quite easy to answer. But 
the most important and serious matters, both evidently 
in their import and by the primary position which 
Paul gives them in his reply, are this defection from 
the Gospel to follow certain party leaders, and the 
failure to keep the church body wholly pure. 

Paul and the Gospel which he preached were so 
intimately associated in his own mind that every 
slight on the Gospel was registered in pain in Paul’s 
own heart, and every fault in Paul the minister that 
evoked a criticism was a stumbling block in the way 
of the Gospel. 

The news of such a critical condition in, Corinth, 
involving alike the standing of Paul the Apostle and 
the supremacy of the Gospel—a condition so acute 
as to have prompted an appeal to Paul in person— 
would seem to demand Paul’s instant appearance on 
the spot in person to set matters right. Anything 
else would be surrender from the point of view of the 
Corinthians. So here his own inclination, his plain 
duty, the appealing situation of the faithful ones, the 
critical condition, of the church as a whole, and his 
former promise to come, all conspired to demand his 
presence in Corinth at once. 

But when this news of so serious a state of affairs 
was brought to Paul, he was lying at death’s door” 
in a-critical collapse, overburdened, overwhelmed, 
beyond his strength to bear it. 

It was, therefore, if not physically impossible, at 
least manifestly unwise to visit them when he was in 
such a condition, lest their repentance and return to 
loyalty to the Gospel and to himself be induced merely 
"#2 Cor, 1:8, 9. Cf. 1 Cor. 4:9. 
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by sentimental sympathy. This was a matter of such 
a nature that it must be settled on sound principles 
in order to be settled aright and permanently. If a 
mere emotion moved them one way, another might 
sweep them back. Principle alone was certain. More- 
over, Paul felt that they had troubles enough of their 
own, and so it would be best to spare” them sight of 
his anyway. 

Therefore Paul refused this urgent appeal and 
apparently repudiated his promise. Instead of going 
directly in person, he sent a letter and a substitute 
(i.e, 1 Corinthians, carried by Titus). That 
letter was not “painful” in the sense of being severe 
in its contents and intentionally painful to its readers 
—though it did cause them painful regret.“ The mean- 
ing is that the letter was written in the tears” of Paul’s 
own actual pain, and written in order to spare” his 
friends the pain of seeing him suffer, and to save 
them the severity of a stern disciplining when he should 
come, by giving them a chance to correct matters 
before his arrival. The letter, therefore, first urged 
the Corinthians to a united loyalty” in the Gospel and 
ta drastic measures of purification within the church 
body, and then took up their doctrinal questions” in 
order. Finally, because Paul must make some remark 
recognizing that he was not coming when they were 
certainly expecting him, he simply said that he was 
leaving Ephesus after Pentecost,” that then he was 
coming to Corinth “shortly,” but via Macedonia,” 
and that they might expect Timothy” at Corinth some 
time after the letter reached them. 


#2 Cor. 2:1-4, *1 Cor. 7-15. 


“9 Cor. 7:8. 1 Cor, 16:8. 
#2 Cor. 2:4. 511 Cor. 4:19; 16:8. 
*2 Cor. 1:23 21 Cor. 16:5. 


. 1:23. 
#2 Cor. 13:10. 53] Cor. 4:17. 
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Sending a letter instead of going, at such a crisis 
and such a request, was extremely hazardous to the 
unity of the Corinthian church and to Paul’s authority, 
both already tottering. It was an opportunity for 
those trying to undermine Paul’s influence to say: 
There! Paul is not reliable. He has broken his 
promise to come. He cares no more for you. Probably 
he never cared. He hasn’t the courage to come. 

Picture the dismay on the one hand and the exulta- 
tion on the other as they waited at the wharf for Paul 
to disembark—and only Titus appeared, and all they 
would get of Paul would be a paltry letter. This 
would be only fuel for those already puffed up as 
though Paul were negligible, who were wont to 
pour ridicule upon his weighty and powerful letters” 
as being so strikingly inconsistent with his weak bodily 
presence and contemptible speech. It is just on 
account of all this that Paul warns them in the letter 
to “judge nothing before the time.”” 

Moreover, this letter certainly, and Titus probably, 
was to convey no explanation of the real cause of 
Paul’s non-arrival, though it is hinted" at. It must 
have been the design that this letter and Titus’ offices 


should straighten the matter out without much refer- 


ence to Paul’s absence, as much as to say: Expect 
another letter from Paul. Just trust him meanwhile. 
Titus will bear to him the news immediately all is 
settled. Then, if best, Paul will tell you, as he best 
can, with his own lips, all the explanation. 

The situation was precarious also from Paul’s point 
of view. First he had his own condition to weigh him 
down in actual and painful suffering. ‘Then there was 

2 Cor. 10:10. 


5] Cor. 4:5, 
56] Cor. 4:9. 
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the shock concerning the Corinthians’ loyalty to the 
Gospel. And finally there was the added suspense 
of fear lest his necessary non-appearance should only 
aggravate instead of better the conditions there. 

Under this triple burden, Paul was left, parted 
from his closest and most intimate helpers, alone. 

For under the rearrangement” of itinerary, he was 
planning to go by the long way around, through 
Macedonia,” and pick up the Macedonian collection 
and delegates on the way. This would bring him to 
the Macedonians sooner than the original plan, viz., 
to go to Corinth first and then circle up through 
Macedonia and return to Corinth. Timothy” and 
Erastus were therefore dispatched ahead of Paul to 
prepare the Macedonians for Paul’s earlier arrival, 
and then proceed” toward Corinth. Titus, meanwhile, 
after sailing from Ephesus to Corinth and rectifying 
things there, would post north through Macedonia on 
the lookout for Paul, meeting him, if possible, in Troas. 
Paul himself was going to start only after Pentecost” 
(and perhaps travel but slowly, owing to his condition). 

Alone, therefore, and suffering both in soul and in 
body under the burden of thé physical and personal 
blow and the anxiety for his beloved Corinthians, an 
anxiety not to be relieved for many days until Titus’ 
return, Paul was left behind at Ephesus. The uproar 
created by Demetrius the silversmith” was an unex- 
pected addition to his troubles and doubtless hastened 
his departure.” 

When he reached Troas,” hoping against hope that 
Titus would have arrived and that his news would be 


Acts 19:21. ] Cor. 16:8; Acts 19:22. 
581 Cor. 16:5. Acts 19:24. 
91 Cor. 4:17; Acts 19:22. Acts 20:1. 
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favorable, there was no Titus and no relief.” Evidently 
the Corinthian conditions were too stubborn to yield 
directly and ‘Titus had been delayed beyond his 
expectation. No amount of present and promising 
opportunity’ could delay Paul at Troas, and he 
pushed on across to Macedonia to anticipate Titus 
there. 

In all his anxiety and suspense there was one thing 
that buoyed him up,” the consciousness of his being 
invincible as a minister of the Gospel. He was con- 
tinually conscious of his personal honesty and devotion 
in all his dealings with the Corinthians. Whatever 
his change of plan might seem to them, he could be 
confident for himself though anxious for them. But of 
far greater significance was this official confidence in 
Gaxovia (ministry). His lookout was continually 
watchful to keep this ministry free from blemish and 
free from occasions of stumbling. Then he rested 


all his assurance in that ministry, under whatever — 


circumstances. In all his past experiences there had 
been nothing to shake his faith or daunt his purpose. 


He might be persecuted. He might be killed. Hard- — 


ship and suffering might be his lot. He might be 
disappointed; but defeated—never! So in the suspense 
of his present anxiety he was bold and confident and 
courageous in the ministry. 

But soon his suffering found a, refreshing relief 
from its inward suspense and outward fight. In 
Macedonia he overtook Timothy,” and, better still, he 
found Titus” just arrived with the comforting news of 
how instantaneous and electrical had been the effect 


2 Cor. 2:13. 2 Cor. 1:1. 
82. Cor, 2:12. 2 Cor. 7:6, 7, 13. 
*2 Cor. 3-5. 
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of his arrival and message and work among the Corin- 
thians. ‘Titus himself, anxious for the honor and 
relief of his beloved Paul, was comforted and relieved 
by their alacrity, their responsiveness, their eagerness, 
their regret, their longing to be accepted back into 
loyalty and confidence with him whom they recognize 
as their leader.” The situation is saved. Paul is 
wholly relieved of anxiety” in their direction. They 
have shown themselves entirely blameless in honorable 
confession of fault. It is a joyful reunion for 
Timothy, Titus, and Paul; and immediately Paul 
frames a second letter to send back to Corinth at once 
by Titus. 

So the first seven chapters, written at this joyful 
juncture, open” and close” with consolation. They are 
a closely chronological and minutely explanatory retro- 
spect: First the double suffering, then the hastily 
altered plan and the painful progress in solitary 
anxiety from Ephesus to Troas and Macedonia, and 
finally the happy relief in the comfort which Titus 
brought. 

Upon the basis of this happy relief Paul can now 
turn—after providing for the only remaining matter, 
the poor-fund collection"—to give his apostolic 
authority re-expression” unhampered by the necessity 
of making explanations. This he does without sore- 
ness on his part but wholly solicitous “with a godly 
jealousy” for the upbuilding of those whom he really 
and deeply loves; not boastful of his power, but glory- 
ing rather in his weakness; not one whit behind the 


: chiefest of the apostles, but now, as always, ready to 


vate 


2 Cor. af 7 COR. Ss 2, 


T1 
22 Cor. 7:7, ™Q Cor. 10-13. 
BO COY, bas 76Q Cor. 11:2. 
®Q Cor. 7:16. 
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stoop to any humble labor; not greedy for power, but 
eager for souls. Thus he is conscious of his almost 
unique authority, but he expresses it with a marvelous 
Christlike meekness and self-restraint. He knows that 
untempered sternness would be not only regrettable 
in itself but unnatural in him, inapplicable to many of 
them, and unbefitting his ministry and Gospel. He 
therefore addresses “them which heretofore have 
sinned” and “all other”’”"—blending gentleness with 
rebuke, tempering warning with entreaty still, loving 
the more abundantly the less he had been loved for a 
time, mitigating the natural sternness of authority 
under challenge with all the meekness begotten of 
well-known personal frailty—with the result that when 
correctly read the last four chapters are, not so harsh 
and violent as to stand in puzzling contrast to all the 
preceding portions, but rather so balanced of strength 
with gentleness and gentleness with strength as to form 
a wonderful climax both to the letter and to the 
situation. 


The foregoing historical reconstruction not only 


weaves together and clears up many statements and 
allusions unintelligible in their isolation, but it also 
illuminates the unity of the letter as a whole. There 
is but one single theme—Paul’s Apostolic Authority” 
as a herald of the Gospel. The first seven chapters 
are a vindication of that authority, and the last four 
are a reassertion of it; the two intervening chapters 


are a practical application of the same authority in — 


the form of directions for completing a collection of 
money. The unity of the letter is now as plain as its 
order is straightforward—thanks to the clue afforded 


™2 Cor. 13:2. 
2 Cor. 10:8; 13:10. 
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by the historical verses. The analysis of the letter, 
therefore, will run as follows: 


ie 


II. 


f III. 


Vindication of Paul’s Apostolic Authority (1-7). 


ty. 


bo 


The suffering (1:3-11). (Historical verse 

at 1:8.) 

The alteration of the plan to visit Cormth 

(1:12-2:11). 

a. Original plan. (Historical verses at 
1:15, 16.) 

b. Reason for non-appearance. (Historical 
verses at 1:23-2:1.) 

Anxious, but confident in the ministry 

(2:12-6:10). (Historical verses 2:12, 13.) 

a. The ministry transcends the man 
(3:1-6). 

. The new outglories the old (3:7-11). 

ce. Freedom supplants the veil (3:12-4:6). 

d. The spiritual transcends the physical 
(4:7-5:8). 

e. God dominates all (5:9-6:10). 

Relief and comfort (6:11-7:16). (Historical 

verses at 7:5-7.) 


Application of Authority (8, 9). 


a 


Information, directions, and arrangements 
for the Achaian contribution. (Historical 
verses at 8:1, 2; 9:1-5.) 


Reassertion of Authority (10-13). 


IV 


In conclusion. With the unity and straightforward- _ 
ness of the Epistle thus established, there is no need 
of decapitating it and calling the last four chapters 
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a “Lost Letter” or “Third Corinthians’” or the 
“Vierkapitelbrief.”” . Still less is there need of disem- 
bowelling the letter and calling the section 2:14-7:4 (1) 
“The Great Digression.”” 

With the light focussed on the historical verses, a 
historical reconstruction is possible which is complete, 
harmonious, and positive, instead of tentative, contra- 
dictory, and fragmentary; and an analysis can be made 
with the precision of an anatomical dissection. 

With the point of view from which the letter was 
written, reconstructed from the situation which called 
the letter forth, it is now plain that 2 Corinthians, 
instead of being a “‘trackless forest” is the straightest 
letter that Paul ever wrote. Its order is not “emo- 
tional rather than logical,” but logical however 
emotional—even to the point of being strictly and 
expressly chronological. If there is any Pauline 
writing where the thought is held strictly to the line 
and does not “go off at a word,” it is 2 Corinthians. 
It is hard to see how anyone can longer believe that 
“the Apostle seems to have dictated what he had to 
say just as his thoughts and feelings moved him, 
without much consideration of arrangement or logical 
sequence.”” Here is no “string of informal addresses, 
dictated as opportunity for writing and the inclination 
to write arose.”” It is rather a magnificent apologia, 
carefully and swiftly composed with a precision and a 
power that only a noble and burning zeal under finest 
control could have brought to an expression at once 
so rich and so orderly. 


Kennedy. Robertson. 
®Hausrath. *{Maclaren. 
®tRobertson. Plummer. 
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a Thus liberated from obscurity, 2 Corinthians may 
emerge from being “among the least known parts of 
the Bible’” and may become in a universal sense what 
it was originally in a particular case, a magnificent 
letter for laymen from the Prince of Apostles touching 
the ministration of the Gospel of Jesus Christ—which 
the core of organized Christianity. 


EXCAECATIO PAULI ILLUMINATIO MUNDI. 


THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE PAPYRI 


By Rey. Frank Eaxtn, B. D., Department of the New Testament, 
Western Theological Seminary 


Dunrine the past few years we have been hearing much 
about new discoveries in that treasure land of the past 
—Egypt.’ From the rubbish heaps of ancient cities 
and villages have been unearthed literally thousands 
of documents of approximately the same date as our 
New Testament writings, and written in the same 
language, the universal Greek of the time. I have 
used the word “documents,” but it is really too formal 
and dignified a term. With very few exceptions there 
is nothing polished or “literary” about these scraps of 
papyrus or what is written on them. There are letters 
—pbusiness letters, social letters, letters of recommenda- 


tion, letters of almost every conceivable sort; there are — 


census returns, tax receipts, marriage contracts, magic 
formule, and what not. In short these papyrus scraps 


reflect the thought and customs of the common people ~ 


of the day in almost all their phases; they throb with 
the pulse of daily life. 


Now, the New Testament writings are like these 5 


papyri in that they too were products of the common 
soil, and bear everywhere the marks of contact with 
daily life. We need not be surprised therefore that 
these contemporary writings have much in common 


with them, and—what to us is all-important—throw ~ 


much light upon them. The question before us is: 
What is the nature and extent of this new light? We 


ISee Professor J. H. Moulton’s article, New Materials for New 
Testament Study, Tue Brsricat Review, July, 1916, p. 442. 
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are told that the Greek lexicons of the New Testament, 
which have been considered standard for decades and 
scores of years, must now be superseded or supple- 
mented by new ones embodying the results of dis- 
coveries from the papyri. New Greek grammars and 
revisions of old ones have already appeared. All this 
naturally leads us to ask whether our Revised Version, 
which we have been in the habit of calling “new,” has 
really become old. Must it too take its place along 
with numerous lexicons, grammars, and commentaries 
on the shelves of the obsolete? This pertinent ques- 
tion I shall try in some measure to answer. 

First, then, with regard to new meanings for New 
Testament words, which the papyri have suggested to 
us. In Greek, just as in English, there are many 
words that are capable of being used in a variety of 
connections, and therefore have, as we say, different 
meanings. The translator’s task is to find out just 
what shade of meaning a given word has in the case 
before him, and then make his translation as true as 
possible to that meaning. 

In 2 Thessalonians 3:6-12 is furnished an interest- 
ing illustration. I quote the entire section (from 
the Revised Version): “Now we command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh 
disorderly, and not after the tradition which they 
received of us. For yourselves know how ye ought 
to imitate us: for we behaved not ourselves disorderly 
among you; neither did we eat bread for nought at 
any man’s hand, but in labor and travail, working 


_ night and day, that we might not burden any of you: 


not because we have not the right, but to make our- 


selves an ensample unto you, that ye should imitate us. 


n/a 
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For even when we were with you, this we commanded 
you, If any will not work, neither let him eat. For 
we hear of some that walk among you disorderly, 
that work not at all, but are busybodies. Now them 
that are such we command and exhort in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat 
their own bread.” There can be no question as to 
Paul’s meaning in this passage. He is delivermg a 
stinging rebuke to the shirkers, the would-be parasites, 
in the Christian community at Thessalonica. What 
he has to say to them, in a nutshell, is that he who is 
not willing to work is not worthy to eat. Every sen- 
tence bears clearly and consistently on this one pomt— 
except for a single discordant element. The thrice 
repeated expression about “walking disorderly” seems 
strangely out of place in such a context. Indeed after 
reading as far as the middle of the second sentence 


we would confidently expect that an admonition against 


drunkenness or licentiousness was about to follow, but 
the fact proves quite otherwise. 

Now comes the interesting. point. In a papyrus 
letter of a.p. 66 (remarkably near to the date of 
the Epistle) we find the Greek word here translated 
“behave disorderly” (#%%7) used of an apprentice 
boy “playing truant’”—almost exactly the meaning 
that common sense tells us it should have in this pas- 
sage from Paul. Evidently in the common speech of 
Paul’s time this word was used in a somewhat differ- 
ent sense from that in which classical writers used it. 
It had taken on the idea of idleness, laziness, shiftless- 
ness. I think that anyone who will take the trouble 
to read the passage quoted above, substituting lazily, 
or a word of similar meaning, for “disorderly” in 


*Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. II, No. 275, 1. 24f. 
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each case, will not fail to agree with me that the mean- 
ing which the papyri have taught us is the meaning 
that Paul had in mind. Doubtless the revisers them- 
selves may have realized that some such rendering was 
required to make good sense, but in their time there 
was no conclusive evidence to show that the Greek 
word could have that use.’ 

We pass on to another example found in the First 
Epistle of Peter, chapter 1. The subject under dis- 
cussion is the Christian’s joy in spite of persecution, 
and in verse 7 the writer goes on to say that persecu- 
tion itself, bitter though it may seem, has its value 
in the providence of God—‘“that the proof (78 Boxiutov) 
of your faith, being more precious than gold that 
perisheth though it is proved by fire, may be found 
unto praise and glory and honor at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” The Authorized Version has “trial” 
instead of “proof.” The keen mind of Dr. Hort long 
ago detected that what is needed to make good sense 
of the passage is “the approved ( part),” or some such 
expression. To say “the proof [or the trial] of your 
faith will be especially precious” has no particular 
meaning, but if 7 Soxiy:ov could mean “what is genuine 
in your faith,” 7. e., what has been thoroughly tested 
and not found wanting, then the sense would be clear. 
Of this tried faith it might well be said that it would 
be “found unto praise and glory and honor at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” But in Dr. Hort’s day, 


*Bishop Ellicott, chairman of the British New Testament Revision 
Company, in his commentary on Thessalonians suggests such a meaning, 
but gives no authority for it. Aside from the papyri Theodoret seems 


to be the only ancient witness for this use of the word. See Moulton and 


Milligan’s new Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (under gcaxtéw)3 
also Milligan’s Thessalonians, p. 152ff.; and Frame’s Thessalonians 
(International Critical Commentary), pp. 197, 299. 
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and until many years later, there was no known 
example of this Greek word being used in that sense, 
so that we had to take our choice of the two unsatis- 
factory—though admittedly “correct”—renderings of 
Authorized Version and Revised Version. Some 
scholars avoided the difficulty by supposing that the 
word was incorrectly written in our best manuscripts 
of the New Testament. 

It is to the papyri that we are indebted for getting 
us out of this dilemma. Deissmann in his Bible 
Studies, and more recently Moulton and Milligan in 
their Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, have cited 
a conclusive number of cases from papyri of the first 
and second centuries A.D., where this word is used in 
just the sense which Hort saw that it should have in 
the passage before us. Thus here again the “new 
light” has proved really enlightening as to the meaning 
of a word. 

In Luke’s account of the incident of the Gadarene 
demoniac we read (8:29): “For oftentimes it [the 
unclean spirit] had seized him,” etc. Oftentimes is a 
translation of the Greek 7AAci¢ ypdvers (literally, many 
times), and at first thought it certainly seems like the 
most natural rendering. But it is interesting to note 
a very frequent occurrence of the same phrase in 
papyrus letters. The usual formula is something like 
this: “I pray that you may be well oAAcig ypedvorg.” 
It is clear that oftentimes, or many times, is not the 
proper translation here; the idea is not recurrence but 
duration of time. “I pray for your continued good 


a0 Soxiutov here is evidently a substantive use of the adjective 
Soxty.tog, the existence of which was unknown until we learned of it 


from the papyri. That we have the same usage in James 1:3 is not so . 


clear, though Deissmann argues for it (Bible Studies, p. 259ff.). 
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health” is evidently the thought. This common usage 
in the papyri makes it highly probable that the mean- 
ing of Luke 8:29 is: “The unclean spirit had long ago 
seized him” (and still held him—such is the force of 
the Greek pluperfect tense). Some such idea is sug- 
gested by the marginal reading of Revised Version, 
“of a long time,” but the English is not very felicitous.’ 

Again we have the papyri to thank for having 
settled—for all time, let us hope—the question as to 
the sense of the figure of speech in 1 Peter 2:2. In 
the King James version we read of “the sincere milk 
of the word,” an expression which in the hands of the 
revisers becomes transformed into “the spiritual milk 
which is without guile.” The Revised Version ren- 
dering certainly approaches more nearly to the true 
sense than that of the Authorized Version, yet from the 
point of view of English rhetoric it is hard to say 
which is the more absurd. Writers of good English 
do not habitually refer to such material things as milk 
as being either “sincere” or “without guile.” But we 
must not deal too severely with the translators. No 
one will dispute that the Greek adjective 400s literally, 
etymologically, most naturally, and in accordance with 
almost universal usage as known in the revisers’ time, 
meant “without guile.” It is only since the non-literary 
papyrus material has become known that abundant 
examples of a different use have come to light. We 
learn that wheat and other kinds of grain were com- 
monly spoken of as #oh0s, 7, ¢., pure, unadulterated; 
and we find the word similarly applied to liquids, as 
wine and oil. Thus “spiritual milk which is without 
guile” proves to be simply “pure spiritual milk,” and 
the figure of speech at once becomes natural and sane. 
‘See Moulton, Prolegomena, pp. 75, 113, 148. 
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As a matter of fact the word is used in both senses 
(i. e., as represented by guileless and unadulterated) 
in modern Greek as spoken to-day. Dr. Rendel 
Harris says he has seen it on a Greek milk cart in Con- 
stantinople, and he invokes blessings upon Moulton 
and the papyri for having proved to the world what 
he had long known to be true about it.’ 

It is curious how many of our illustrations are 
drawn from 1 and 2 Peter. In reading 2 Peter 1:3 
the thought must have occurred to many Bible students 
that our word “virtue” sounds out of place, not to say 
weak, in such a context. ‘The verse reads as follows: 
“Seeing that his divine power hath granted unto us all 
things that pertain unto life and godliness, through 
the knowledge of him that called us by his own glory 
and virtue (4¢7).” This Greek word 47% was like 
our adjective, good, in that it had a great variety 
of uses. Almost any sort of excellence might be 
called %pet7. In the papyri we find it used sometimes 
in such a connection that the English rendering 
“virtue” evidently would be far from accurate. For 
example, in a papyrus of about B.c. 280-240 the 
younger men are exhorted to employ their bodies in 
a timely display of their prowess (e747). In an 
inscription dating from some 400 years later (second 
century A.D.) we read that after a miraculous restora- 
tion of sight to a blind man the people rejoiced that 
such #eta (plural) —evidently manifestations of power 
—were still to be seen among them. There can be 
little doubt, I think, that the word is used in a similar 


*The claim is not made that this use of &0A0¢ is strictly a papyrus 
“discovery.” Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon cites two examples of it from 
literary writers. It is strange that the revisers did not even give it a 
place in the margin; probably they deemed the evidence too slight. 
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sense in the verse quoted from 2 Peter. (Cf. 1 Peter 
2:9, R. V. “excellencies.’’) ‘ 

“The deceitfulness of riches” is an oft-quoted 
expression found in Christ’s explanation of the Par- 
able of the Sower, as our English versions have it 
(Matt. 13:22; Mark 4:19). In Professor Deissmann’s 
opinion this should be “the pleasure of riches,” i. e., 
the life of pleasure which wealth makes possible and 
encourages. The Greek word («é7) is found to have 
had such a meaning in popular usage, and the change 
would certainly bring Matthew and Mark into closer 
harmony with the parallel passage in Luke (Cf. Luke 
8:14, “cares and riches and pleasures of this life”). 


There are some other passages upon which the 
papyri have thrown welcome light in helping us to 
understand the use of words. A few of these will be 
mentioned briefly. In John 12:6 we read that Judas 
“was a thief, and having the bag took away what was 
put therein” (R. V.); 2. e., he stole it. The ordinary 
meaning of the Greek verb (%0t¢6@) is simply to bear, 
or carry; but since Judas has just been called a thief 
the translators naturally concluded that the word had 
a more sinister meaning here. Yet the revisers evi- 
dently wished to give the traitor the benefit of any 
possible doubt, for in the margin they have inserted 
“or, ‘carried what was put therein.’” It is probable 
that this was an unnecessary precaution, as the papyri 
furnish us several examples of this verb used in cases 
of theft.” Similarly in 2 Corinthians 12:7, light from 


"See Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament, 


I. 75ff.; also Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 97, 360ff. 
8Cf. Moffatt, “the delight of being rich.” 
°Cf. also 2 Pet. 2:13 and Eph. 4:22. 
See Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 257. 
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the papyri enables us to dispense with the Revised 
Version marginal reading “stake” for “thorn.” 

Titus 2:18 is a passage in which the English and 
the American Revisions give us different readings, and 
here we must admit that the new evidence tends to 
support the preference of the British scholars. In the 
English Revised Version we have “looking for the 
blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” In the margin is 
“or, ‘of the great God and our Saviour.’” This is the 
preferred reading in the American Revised Version, 
the other being placed in the margin. It is a case where 
the Greek is ambiguous; either sense is undoubtedly 
possible. The question involved is, of course, whether 
two persons are meant by “God and Saviour” or 
whether both titles are applied to Christ. The papyri 
do not offer a final word on the subject, but they can 
at least give us interesting side lights. Professor 
Moulton” cites five papyri from the seventh century 
A.D., which show that the translation “our great God 
and Saviour” is in accord with the usage of Greek- 
speaking Christians of that time. At a much earlier 
date (second century B.c.) an almost identical expres- 
sion is found to have been used in a formula applied 
to the deified kings. In this latter case, as in the 
others, the wording is such that by no possibility can 
more than one person be meant. Moulton therefore 
inclines strongly to the opinion of Wendland, “that 
Christians, from the latter part of the first century a.D. 
onward, deliberately annexed for their Divine Master 
the phraseology that was impiously arrogated to them- 
selves by some of the worst of men.” 


“See Milligan, Greek Papyri, p. 105, n. 9. 
“Prolegomena, p. 84. 
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As long ago as 1897" Sir William Ramsay called 
attention to an illustration of Luke’s geographical 
accuracy furnished by Acts 16:12. In this verse 
Philippi is referred to as “a city of Macedonia, the 
first of the district, a Roman colony” (R. V.). This 
brings out more clearly than the Authorized Version 
had done“ the fact that the term “district” (vep!s) was 
meant to apply to a distinct political division, like our 
“county,” for instance. Such was Ramsay’s conten- 
tion, though Westcott and Hort had taken the opposite 
view. But the word is found so frequently in the 
papyri in this technical sense that Ramsay’s position is 
abundantly justified. 

Luke 20:18 has an instance of an ingenious com- 
promise effected by the revisers between their fidelity 
to the Greek, on the one hand, and their sense of 
what a word ought to mean in a given context, 
on the other. ‘The verse reads (R. V.): ‘Every one 
that falleth on that stone shall be broken to pieces; 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will scatter him as 
dust.” The Authorized Version reading at the end 
of the verse is “grind him to powder.” We can scarcely 
doubt that some such sense as this was intended, but 
the only meaning which the revisers knew for the 
Greek verb (\'!%4@) was “to winnow,” i. e., to sift 
chaff from grain, which was manifestly beside the point 
here. Their rendering, “scatter as dust,’ ingeniously 
combines the root idea of the verb with the quite 
different idea demanded by the sense of the passage. 
Now we have an interesting bit of evidence from the 
papyri showing that this verb had in usage departed 


_ widely from its original force. In a suit at law the _ 


#Expositor, October, 1897, p. 320. 
“Authorized Version, “the chief city of that part of Macedonia.” 
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plaintiff accuses three rogues of having destroyed his 
vegetable patch, at least we may be sure that they 
hadn’t winnowed it. The verb is the same as in the 
passage quoted above.” 

I think enough examples have been given to show 
that the papyri really have something to teach us about 
New Testament words—something beyond that of 
which the revisers were able to avail themselves. Other 
cases’ of lesser interest and importance might be cited, 
but the total number is not large. Certainly it is very 
far from being the case that the papyri have rendered 
the Revised Version obsolete, at least in so far as the 
meaning of words is concerned. 

The great service of the papyri with regard to 
New Testament study lies in another field. What they 
have to say to the translator is important indeed, but 
it is to the exegete, the commentator, the Bible his- 
torian, that familiarity with them is most indispensable. 
Two fragments have thus far been discovered con- 
taining reputed “Sayings of Jesus.” In addition to 
their general interest these documents are of real 
importance to the student of problems connected with 
the early history of our Gospels. Numerous census 
returns, together with an “Order to Return Home for 
the Census,” have given valuable aid in establishing 
the historical accuracy of the much disputed passage in 
which Luke refers to the census of Quirinius (Luke 
2:1-4). This in turn has an important bearing on the 
question of the date of the birth of Jesus. Multitudes 


*See Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 225. 

*Papyrus usage makes it appear very probable that “both” 
(augotepor) in Acts 19:16 and 23:8 should rather be “all.” In each of 
these cases the change disposes of a real difficulty. See Moulton, Pro- — 
legomena, p. 80. 

’ "See Milligan, Selections from the Papyri, p. 72f. 
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of private letters enable us to reconstruct—as was 
before impossible—the social conditions surrounding 
Jesus as He taught in Galilee and Paul as he jour- 
neyed among the churches of Asia. Indeed we can go 
farther and say that these “non-literary” papyri have 
in a sense restored the New Testament to us by show- 
ing us how closely in touch it is with life. Its language 
is not that of literary artists who would leave to the 
world a legacy of dogma, elaborately wrought out and 
elegantly expressed. It is the language of men who 
themselves have deeply experienced the grace of God, 
and whose one concern is so to speak to others that 
the same experience may be theirs. 

This is a fascinating theme, but for us it is a 
digression. He who would follow it further will find 
abundant material for his study in the writings of 
Deissmann, Milligan, Moulton, and others. Better 
still, if he has the requisite knowledge of Greek, let 
him go to the published volumes of the papyri them- 
selves (which are both numerous and ponderous) and 
experience the pleasure of getting his evidence at first 
hand. 

Returning then to that branch of the subject which 
concerns us more particularly here, it remains only 
that we should notice one other point of connection 
between the papyri and our Revised Version, and sound 
a note of caution therewith. As has been said a great 
many times and in a great many ways, the papyri have 
proved that the New Testament books—for the most 
part—were written in the popular or vernacular, as 
opposed to the literary, Greek, In other words, their 
Janguage is that of business and social intercourse _ 
rather than the more polished, but also more stilted, 
diction of writings that aspire to be “literature.” Now 
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it is a short and easy step from the fact that most of 
the New Testament books were written in vernacular 
Greek to the assumption that this must also be “loose,” 
not to say ungrammatical, Greek—a short step, but a 
false one none the less. Even in English we have what 
might be called a “vernacular” —very different from the 
language used by our literary masters, but not neces- 
sarily bad English for all that. Moffatt’s New Trans- 
lation of the New Testament will provide any number 
of illustrations. Take Galatians 6:12, for instance: 
“These men who are keen upon you getting circum- 
cised are just men who want to make a grand display 
in the flesh—it is simply to avoid being persecuted 
for the cross of Christ.” The difference between this 
and the rendering of the familiar versions is striking 
enough. I think, too, that Ruskin or George Eliot— 
not to mention Dr. Samuel Johnson—would have said 
it differently. Yet it is good, forceful English, and 
I am prepared to believe that such a form of speech 
depicts the spirit of Paul’s letter to the Galatians better 
than other language which might shock us less. 

So much for illustration. With regard to the 
erroneous impression concerning the “looseness” of 
New Testament Greek two things need to be said 


with emphasis: (1) While the language of the New — | 


Testament has the same general character as that of 
the non-literary papyri, its average tone is considerably 
higher. The Epistles of Paul, as has been aptly said, 
are not to be described as “merely letters.” They are 
at any rate letters of Paul—products of one of the 
greatest minds that the world has known, and this fact 
is not without its bearing on their language. (2) The 
papyri of the New Testament period, even those which 
are very illiterate as to spelling, penmanship, and com- 
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position, show a surprising accuracy in the use of tenses 
and in other fine points of grammar. ‘The letters of 
the Egyptian farmer Gemellus afford an excellent illus- 
tration of this. The last letter which we have from the 
old man’s hand is dated in the year 110 a.p., when he 
was seventy-seven years old. His handwriting was 
then becoming more and more shaky, and his spelling 
if possible more atrocious, yet the distinction in force 
between an aorist and a perfect tense rarely escaped 
him. 

The point in all this I trust is evident. If Gemellus 
knew how to use, and did use, the means for drawing 
fine distinctions which the Greek language so bounti- 
fully provides, then a fortiori we may expect that the 
writers of the New Testament books would not fail to 
avail themselves of those same means. To reproduce 
these distinctions with unswerving accuracy in English 
is of course an impossible task. Yet it cannot be denied 
that the Revised Version is a much nearer approach to 
this ideal than is the work of the King James transla- 
tors. The revisers brought to their work a breadth of 
knowledge which their predecessors of 1611 could not 
have had, and a conscientious attention to details of 
grammar which three centuries ago was quite unthought 
of. I wish here simply to show that their painstaking 
efforts in this direction were not in vain—at least that 
the papyri have justified them, rather than otherwise. 

Of course the revisers made mistakes, as, for exam- 
ple, in rendering too many aorists by the English 
simple past and too many ‘% clauses as clauses of 
purpose; but in such cases their fault consisted rather 


in allegiance to false principles than in overmuch 


attention to the niceties of grammar and syntax. It 
may be added that some of us would have found their 
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translation more pleasing to our taste if it had been 
less literal, yet perhaps in a version intended to be 
standard and authoritative a high degree of literalness 
is a virtue rather than a fault. 

On the whole, we of the English-speaking world 
may well congratulate ourselves that the language of 
the New Covenant has been so accurately reproduced 
for us in our own tongue, so that all may read and in 
great measure understand. Such new light as has 
come from the papyri and from other sources is to be 
valued at its full worth. No doubt it will be added 
to from time to time until at some future day British 
and American scholarship again collaborating will 
produce a version much superior to any that we now 
possess. But that day has not yet come. Speaking 
from the viewpoint of the present, I do not hesitate 
to express the opinion that the net result of the 
investigations of recent years has been such as should 
make us humbly thankful for the general excellencies 
of this Revised Version rather than merely critical of 
or apologetic for it. 


PirrsBuRGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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PSALMS 63:6 
(Hesrew, v. 7) 
By Dr. Wittram H. Marauess, Dean of the Bible Teachers Training 
School 
THE right conception of the meaning of this verse 
turns upon a delicate question of Hebrew exegesis. 
And with the exegetical work is bound up, not only 
its proper translation, but also its logical connections. 
The Authorized and Revised Versions agree in their 
rendering of the verse and in their conception of its 
relation to the preceding verse, making it a subordinate 
sentence, the conditional clause which limits the main 
proposition. 
The Authorized Version reads: 


My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness, 
And my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips: 

When I remember thee upon my bed, 

And meditate on thee in the night-watches. 


The Revised Version follows this rendering exactly, 
venturing only to indicate a slightly closer connec- 
tion by substituting a semicolon for a colon at the 
end of verse 5. 

The two verses as construed by our English 
Versions form a quatrain of two symmetrical coup- 
lets. The lines of the first couplet constitute a 


synonymous parallelism, and the lines of the second 
197 
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couplet another synonymous parallelism. The two 
pairs, however, form what is known as a synthetic 
parallelism, the second giving the cause or occasion 
of the effect which is stated in the first. 

Careful examination of our verse reveals the fact 
that, in both versions, the conjunction “and” is printed 
in italic letters. This indicates the absence of any 
conjunction in the Hebrew text. And a closer exami- 
nation of the Revised Version shows that it has 
placed in the margin an alternative translation: “I 
meditate” for “and meditate.” This alone is rather 
confusing than helpful to the average student of 
the English Bible, since it does not give any such 
revision of the verse as to change its meaning. If, in 
addition to the substitution of “I meditate” for “and 
meditate,” the Revised Version margin had called for 
the excision of the semicolon at the end of verse 5 
and the insertion of a period at that place, it would 
have suggested a radical reconstruction of the entire 
sentence. Instead of our compound conditional sen- 
tence, we should have had two independent proposi- 
tions. Verse 5 would have been a synonymous paral- 
lelism, giving a complete thought; verse 6 would have 
stood out as an entirely detached sentence, uttering 
its distinct thought. The two verses would then read: 


My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness, 
And my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips. 


When I remember thee upon my bed, 
I meditate on thee in the night-watches. 


Is there any exegetical basis for such a revision 
of the translation of the sentences? The answer to 
this question may be found in the one conspicuous 
fact of the Hebrew text, viz., the abrupt change of 
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tense as it passes from the verb of the first clause to 
the verb of the second clause. The former (zagarti) 
is in the perfect tense, which is used to present an 
action as finished. The latter (’ehge) is in the imper- 
fect tense, which presents an action as incomplete. 
It will be noted that, in the rearrangement of the 
verses, the sixth verse becomes an independent con- 
ditional sentence. The hypothetical clause is intro- 
duced by the conjunction “when.” The corresponding 
Hebrew term (tm) is usually rendered “‘if.” 

Now, one of the regular forms of the conditional 
sentence in various languages employs a tense cor- 
responding to the Hebrew perfect in the protasis and 
a tense corresponding to the Hebrew imperfect in the 
apodosis. The Latin has the future perfect in the 
former and the future in the latter. The Greek 
employs the aorist subjunctive in the protasis and 
the future in the apodosis. 

Hypothetical sentences of this particular form 
are not infrequent in the Hebrew. A striking instance 
occurs in Psalm 94:18: 

If I say, My foot slippeth, 
Then thy mercy will hold me up. 

Here the Hebrew text uses the perfect tense in the 
conditional clause, and the same conjunction which 
we find in Psalm 63:6 (tm amarti) while the con- 
clusion has the verb in the imperfect tense. A some- 
what free but really accurate rendering of the writer’s 
thought would be as follows: “If at any time in the 
future it comes to pass that I have said: My foot is 
slipping, then thy mercy will hold me up.” 

The Hebrew writer has used his imagination and 
vividly realized to himself the condition as actually 
fulfilled, and then stated what will follow. 
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Genesis 43:9 furnishes an interesting parallel. 
Judah says to his father concerning Benjamin: ee 
I bring him not to thee, let me bear the blame for- 
ever.” Here again the Hebrew perfect is used in 
the conditional clause, and the equivalent of the imper- 
fect in the conclusion. ‘The promise, as it lay in 
Judah’s mind and was given to Jacob, can most 
exactly and intelligently be expressed in some such 
form as this: “If (at the time expected) I shall not 
have brought him back to thee, I will be guilty for- 
ever.” Or if we examine Deuteronomy 82:41, we find 
an impressive case of this peculiar use of the tenses: 


If I whet my glittering sword, 
And my hand takes hold on judgment, 
I will render vengeance to mine adversaries. 


This is prosaic and tame when compared with the 
realistic use of the tenses in the Hebrew: 


If I have whet my glittering sword, 
In order that my hand may take hold on judgment, 
I will render vengeance to my adversaries. 


The Hebrew phrases the description so as to rep- 
resent Jehovah as bringing before His mind the future 
possibility in the form of a case that has actually 
occurred, as transporting Himself to the other side 
of His preparation to strike, and then announcing 
the certain consequences of that action. 

It is needless to multiply instances. It may be 
safely said that the prevailing usage of Hebrew syntax 
does not warrant such a translation of Psalm 63:6 
as is given in our versions. Where the conjunction 
"im (meaning “if” or “when”) is followed by a per- 
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fect, and the succeeding clause has an imperfect 
or its equivalent, we are practically compelled to 
recognize the entire sentence as a conditional propo- 
sition of the type already described. The absence of 
any conjunctive before the word “meditate” confirms 
this conclusion. The sentence should therefore be 
detached from verse 6 and allowed to have its inde- 
pendent and proper place and to express its unique 
and distinct thought. If it were rendered by a free 
paraphrase, it would read: “If at any time I happen 
to have recalled thee to my mind when lying upon 
my bed, then through the long watches of the night 
I continue to meditate on thee with absorbing and 
increasing interest.” 

Thus construed and understood, the verse con- 
tributes its due part to the procession of thoughts in 
the second stanza of the Psalm. The first stanza has 
as its key the phrase: “My soul thirsteth for thee.” 
The second stanza strikes its keynote in the phrase: 
“My soul shall be satisfied.” This general thought is 
worked out in the statements of verses 4-7. The soul 
that is satisfied in God (1) blesses Him in adoring 
love, (2) supplicates Him with uplifted hand and 
heart, (3) feasts on Him in satisfying fellowship, (4) 
praises Him with joyful lips, (5) turns every fugitive 
or chance recollection of Him into a prolonged and 
grateful meditation; and then, since this meditation 
has evidently called to mind numerous instances of 
divine help, it becomes luminous with grateful joy 
and turns the heart to God with a new and deeper 
trust. This last chord is struck in verse 7 and forms 
the modulation by which the Psalm passes into the 
movement of the third stanza which centers in the 
phrase: “My soul followeth hard after thee,” or, 
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“clingeth to thee.” In verse 6 he has found the 
thought of God so good, so delightful, so satisfying 
that, if once it rose upon his mind at night, he grasped 
it firmly and eagerly and carried it forward through 
long hours in sustained and happy meditation. Some 
thoughts we gladly chase from our minds; others we 
lightly hold and quickly release; others we vainly seek 
to expel from our minds as unwelcome or burden- 
some. But the mere recollection of God should be 
the first step up a shining stairway. 


The great world’s altar stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God. 


MATTHEW 7:9-11—A TRANSLATION 


By James Corrin Strout, Professor of Greek Exegesis, Bible Teachers 
Training School 


VS der Same pee ee 


THERE are two exegetical considerations which add ~ 
interest to any endeavor to translate these verses: & 
First, the fact that the questions of verses 9, 10 are 2 
both introduced by v4; and, second, the change from g 
émididapt to didnt as the sentence develops. a 

“In an interrogative sentence both ® and v4 are a 
employed (as in classical Greek), % (or o p4) if an E 
affirmative answer is expected, v” if a negative; so 3 
in Luke 6:39: Mat divarar tuphdg toghov odnyetv (‘is it x 
possible that ” Answer: Certainly not); x 
obyt dugdtepor sig BOQvv0v évrecodvTar ( Answer: Yes, cer- 
tainly). Of course, the negative used depends on the | 
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answer expected and not on the actual answer given. 
Thus in Matthew 26:25 Judas asks like the other 
apostles: Myr eyo els, ‘Pafget (“it surely is not I”), 
and receives the answer: % élza¢.” This quotation 
from Blass (Grammar of New Testament Greek, p- 
254) voices the practically unanimous agreement of 
the grammarians to the effect that, in interrogative 
sentences, “vy is used when a negative answer is pre- 
sumed or expected” (Winer, New Testament Gram- 
mar, p. 511. Cf. Robertson, p. 917; Moulton, p- 170; 
Buttmann, p. 248; Burton, Moods and Tenses, p. 179; 
Abbott, Johannine Grammar, p. 2702, as well as the 
commentaries on specific passages). Among the sug- 
gestive instances which Winer adduces are the follow- 
ing, with the translations by means of which he tries 
to suggest the real flavor of the negative particle: 
“John 7:31, Surely he will not do more signs, will he 
(that is not conceivable)? John 4:33, Has any one 
brought him anything to eat? (I can’t believe it, 
especially here in the country of the Samaritans!) 
Rom. 10:18, Did they fail to hear? (i. e., it can’t be 
that they did not hear, can it?). Acts 7:42, Did ye 
offer tome * * * in the wilderness? (ye did not, 
did ye?). Matt. 7:9 (surely he would not give, would 
he?) .” 

One is tempted to add to this list many another 
passage whose meaning attains new vividness when 
the negative form of the question is remembered. This 
will be impossible; but we shall bear these in mind 
when we finally attempt our translation. 

Apart from our passage and its parallel in Luke 
(11:11-18, é7:2t80p: js used but five times in the New 
Testament. Thayer (Lexicon) translates “to hand, 
give by handing.” ‘The idea involved is simply that of 
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transference, not that of giving in any full or generous 
sense. The objects given are a book, Luke 4:17; 
bread, Luke 24:80; a piece of a broiled fish, Luke 
24:42; a letter, Acts 15:30; and a ship to the wind, 
Acts 27:15. In none of these is the notion of giving 
stressed, but rather that of transference; the last one 
being perhaps, from an idiomatic standpoint, in a 
class by itself. There is a contested reading in John 
13:26 which may possibly be suggestive. The textual 
question is: Is there a repeated use of the simple 
3i30ut, or an alternation of 2p: with  éi2op:? The 
repeated 22: seems best attested, and is adopted by 
Tregelles, ‘Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and 
Nestle, as well as by Moulton and Geden (Concor- 
dance). It becomes interesting, then, to ask how and 
why the compound verb ever came to be substituted. 
May it not have been that some copyist was so 
impressed with the thought that our Lord’s act in 


giving the sop to Judas was indeed only a transfer : 


from hand to hand that, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he made the change? 

Now, in Matthew 7:9-11 &3i3eur is brought into 
direct connection with the simple verb %o:. In- 
herently there is nothing ignoble in ¢m2t8out (see all 
the New Testament usages) ; but when the generosity 
of a father, and by way of comparison the divinely 
gracious generosity of the Heavenly Father, is being 
portrayed, the combination of the two verbs seems to 
call attention to the poverty of the conception involved 


in a mere transfer, as in ém3opt, and the riches of 
responsive generosity involved in the thought of giving, q 
as in tout, Of course, op: also often means simple ~ 
transference, and if it were not for the broader values 2 


of the thought of the passage, perhaps there would 
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have been no linguistic impropriety in its continuous 
use throughout all of our verses. But it is the appar- 
ently purposeful combination of the two words which 
is so significant; the nobler idea of a genuine response 
on the part of the father being emphasized through 
contrast with the thought of mere transference. Godet, 
writing on Luke 11:11, says: ‘’Em2&36ve, to transfer 
from hand to hand. This word, which is not repeated 
in verse 13, includes this thought: ‘What father will 
have the courage to put into the hand?” Since he is 
a father, the very idea is almost inconceivable. 

There are several other interesting exegetical details 
in our verse which need not be treated at length, but 
which will be incidentally brought out in connection 
with the translation. 


TRANSLATION 


Why, what man is there of you from whom his 
son shall ask a loaf, thus trying to express the positive 
quality of this clause. No conditional “if” is found in 
the best texts. “The construction is broken. Instead 
of going on to say what the man of the parable will 
do, the sentence changes into a statement of what 
he will not do. * * * The broken sentence, if worse 
grammar, is better rhetoric” (Bruce, Expositor’s Greek 
Testament). Surely he will not hand over to him a 
stone, will he? Or, let us suppose that he shall ask 
also for a fish. “Let us suppose * * * also” is an 
attempt to suggest the 4 Ka! with the continued hypo- 
thetical character of the sentence. It is hardly con- 


ceivable that he will hand over to him a serpent, is it? —— 


If you then, although your natures are biased toward 
evil. It is needless to say that ™v7e6s, in and of itself, 
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does not mean “biased toward evil”; but brought into 
conjunction with 4794s, of which in New Testament 
times it seems to have become the antithesis, it sug- 
gests that the father’s understanding how to give good 
gifts is really a triumph of fatherly generosity over 
contrary tendencies which might naturally have been 
expected to assert themselves. This, of course, pre- 
pares the way for the climax of fatherliness of the 
next verse in Him in whom there is no 7v%p%¢ to be 
overcome. Ye understand [so Meyer, Bruce, and 
others translate the flavor of ®8o7¢] how to give 
really good gifts unto your children, thus suggesting 
both the change from é@2t8our to siou, and also the 
fundamental quality of %r##¢, (See Thayer; and 
Cremer: “Kzié6¢ is related to its synonym “rs as 
the appearance to the essence.”) How much more 
shall your Father who is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask him? 

This graphically phrased passage, taken in connec- 
tion with verses 7 and 8, is the culmination of three 
short paragraphs which individually and collectively 
lead to the ‘““Golden Rule” in verse 12, which through 
its sequential “therefore” sums up the social ideal of 
the preceding eleven verses in one divinely simple 
deduction. 

Verses 1-5: The citizen of the Kingdom of 
Heaven must be characterized by charity; therefore 
judge others as you would like others to judge you. 

Verse 6: The citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven 
must have dignity and discrimination; therefore prize 
your relation to others as you would like others to 
prize their relation to you. 

Verses 7-11: The citizen of the Kingdom of 
Heaven must be generous; therefore be generous with 
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you, and let your Heavenly Father teach you to do this. 
Is it any wonder that one writer entitles his 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


[Authors and publishers are requested not to send either books, 
periodicals or pamphlets for review. The editors prefer to select and 
purchase whatever is to be reviewed in these pages.—Eprrors. | 


JESUS, THE CHRIST, IN THE LIGHT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Tuis work is one of the notable books of the day. Its author, Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, is the president of Clark University and also 
professor of psychology in that institution, and has produced 
other important books, especially his two-volume work on 
Adolescence. The present work consists of two volumes extend- 
ing to 733 pages, but it lacks an index to its crowded maze of 
names and references, a grave omission, leaving the reader without 
a guide to its contents. The present writer can speak with a 
grievance on this point, for, having noticed and then lost track 
of a quotation, he searched an hour without finding it. Several 
general features of the work may be noted, preliminary to a 
more detailed examination of it. 

First, it is an amazing compilation and monument of learning. 
Hundreds of books are briefly characterized and condensed into 
paragraphs in its pages. It is the distilled essence of all that 
has been thought and written about Jesus. Psychology, anthro- 
pology, archeology, folk lore, history, higher criticism, philosophy, 
science, literature, and art have been ransacked and rifled of their 
treasures for its enrichment. A decree was sent out that all the 
world should be taxed in its interest. The author acknowledges 
the assistance he received from several co-laborers, especially in 
the many epitomes of volumes relating to Jesus in the chapter on 
Jesus in Literature. The book bears the marks of this composite 
authorship. 


*Jesus, the Christ, in the Light of Psychology, by G. Stanley Hall 
LL. D., Ph. D. New York, 1917. 2 vols. se 733. sf y é 
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A second general feature of the book is its crudeness. It 
consists of a mass of raw materials that have not been thoroughly 
digested and assimilated. It sometimes gives the impression of 
chunks of matter hastily and confusedly thrown together. It 
would be improved by being worked over, condensed, and more 
carefully put together and more smoothly finished. 

The style of the book also calls for special notice. It 
abounds in long sentences and big words, and yet these sentences 
often strike heavy blows. Its pages are thickly sprinkled with 
unusual and new words of Greek and Latin origin, many of these 
being Dr. Hall’s own coinage. He has a kind of obsession for 
such words, often of strange and fearsome look, which are not 
found in any dictionary, and yet the meaning of which is generally 
discernible from their Greek or Latin etymology and from their 
context. A few of these words are the following: Gerontic, 
obnubilation, anaphimixis, schizophremia, reveniance, ephebic, 
corroborees, entoptic, entaural, thanatic, trancoidal, apocatastasis, 
transpeciation, self-stupration, impupate, meristic. One of these 
words, psychodynamogenic, contains seventeen letters. One is 
constantly reading sentences like the following: “If the synergy 
of the afflatus is chiefly conative, it may be thought a categorical 
reinforcement of duty or a specially decreed commission, com- 
mand, or calling from on high” (page 423). The book is written 
in a pedantic psychological jargon as unnecessary as it is 
inexcusable. Professor James did this better. Dr. Hall has 
imagination, and many passages are suffused and saturated with 
it, and this makes it vivid and interesting. Though the style is 
not smooth but rough, sometimes jolting one along over a rocky 
road, yet at times it is touched with beauty and rises into 
sublimity. ; 

Another general feature of the book, which will come out 
more as we go along, is the enormous amount of presupposition 
and speculation and subjective opinion that is openly or subtly 
interwoven or intermingled with historic fact and positive knowl- 
edge. The author often rides over a road constructed of perhapses 
and ifs and musts, blandly unconscious of any sense of uncertainty 
in his interjected suggestions and subjective conceptions. To 
illustrate this by concrete instances we may adduce two sentences” 
on page 300 where, in speaking of Jesus in his relation to John 
the Baptist, he says: “Perhaps he had heard that he proclaimed ~ 
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a greater, and wondered who it was. Possibly he thought he 
might announce himself as John was about to retire.” On page 
404f. we have an account of what is called “the main cause for 
Jesus’ conversion from his first to his second plan,” that is 
largely spun out of Dr. Hall’s own inner consciousness; and yet 
this is one of the main points of the book. Some element of 
supposition must enter into any construction of the life of Jesus, 
but there is an undue amount of it in this book, that goes far 
toward reducing it to Dr. Hall’s subjective interpretation of 
Jesus. 

It may be further said in this preliminary glance at the book 
that it is frankly and radically anti-supernaturalistic, rejecting 
all miracle and reducing Jesus to the level of humanity; and yet, 
as we shall see, Dr. Hall rejects with equal positiveness and 
greater scorn any theory that explains away miracles as mere 
myths and sees in Jesus nothing but a moralist. 

Let us now proceed to indicate the contents of the book. 

The Introduction to the work gives a general summary of 
it, and here also we can gain the clearest idea of Dr. Hall’s 
fundamental beliefs, especially on the personality of God and the 
immortality of the soul. He plainly rejects both. As to God he 
says that “the kenosis involved nothing else than the death of 
the old objective God, and his resorption and inwardization in 
man”; and as to immortality he says that “The only valid 
immortality is of two kinds, influential and eugenic, and the true 
living God is the moral law within.” “Than himself thus spiritu- 
alized,” he says later on (p. 285), “there is no other God.” 

Dr. Hall also includes himself along with Dr. Leuba as 
rejecting belief in a personal God and personal immortality. 
Yet he tells us that he was “reared in a home and community 
saturated with religious influences,’ and that he took a course 
leading to the degree of bachelor of divinity. “As a result of all 
this,” he declares, “I believe I can now repeat almost every 
clause of the Apostles’ Creed with a general sentiment of con- 
viction. My intellectual interpretation of the meaning of each 
item of it probably differs toto caelo from that of the average 
orthodox believer. To me not a clause of it is true in a crass, 
literal, material sense, but all of it is true in a sense far higher, 
which is only symbolized on the literal plane.” ‘The explanation 
of this statement is found in Dr. Hall’s Ritschlianism by which 
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he transmutes the whole of Christianity, including the very 
historical existence of Jesus, into value judgments, holding that 
we can keep the value of Christianity while surrendering its 
historicity, keep the shadow while giving up the substance. This 
will come up for further examination. 

All the way through his volumes Dr. Hall uses the most 
orthodox language, always referring to Jesus as “Lord” and 
“our Lord,” and capitalizing the name; yet it must not be 
forgotten that he uses this language, as he himself says, in a 
sense that “differs toto caelo from that of the average orthodox 
believer.” As the average orthodox believer has always used this 
language in its literal historical sense, we may question the 
propriety and right of using this language in an entirely different 
sense. 

Chapter I, entitled Jesus’ Physical Personality, is a review of 
the conceptions of the bodily presence of Jesus as represented 
in art. The painters have generally portrayed Jesus with drooping 
figure, thin transparent tissues, pale face, pathetic features, 
dreamy, wistful eyes, long hair parted in the middle and flowing 
down over his shoulders, a quite bloodless man with a sweet and 
clinging disposition, effeminate if not feminine. Dr. Hall rejects 
these pictures and says that Jesus should be conceived physically 
as a large man, a strong man, a beautiful man, and a magnetic 
man. We may well believe that the psychologist is nearer the 
truth at this point than the painters. 

Chapter II is upon Jesus in Literature, and compresses 
into one hundred and eighteen pages a review and condensation 
of the total literature that has been produced about Jesus. 
Hundreds of books, apocrypha, lives, novels, dramas, many- 
volumed works, monograms, pamphlets—ancient, medieval, and 
modern, historical, critical and higher critical, constructive and 
imaginative, orthodox, liberal, and radical, are characterized. 
This chapter is the most amazing in the work for learning and 
is really the composite product of several hands. It gives one 
a new sense of the human greatness and wonder of the personality 
of Jesus, who has thus filled such great spaces in the library 


shelves of the world, out of whom have grown and are still — 


growing such vast forests of literature. One can hardly help 
exclaiming at the end of this chapter: “Truly this was the 
Son of God.” A 
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Chapter III considers Jesus’ Character; Negative Views, and 
it deals with the history of the views that have been held of 
the person of Jesus, not including, however, the theological 
doctrines of His person. Three general views are discussed. First, 
the view that Jesus was an abnormal person, such as a paranoiac, 
an epileptic, an ecstatic, or a fanatic; second, Nietzsche’s con- 
tention, which Dr. Hall pronounces blasphemous, that Jesus was 
a puling weakling and Christianity the greatest curse of the world; 
and third, the mythical view that Jesus was not a historical 
person, but a Hebrew myth. Dr. Hall rejects these views, 
though he finds elements of truth in them, and he declares his 
belief in the historicity of Jesus, though he thinks the point 
unimportant and that it would not cripple Christianity and the 
church to give it up, as its value would remain. 

Chapter IV, upon The Nativity, rejects the virgin birth of 
Jesus and seeks to assimilate it with stories of pagan virgin 
births. Dr. Hall holds, however, that the virgin birth has a 
deep racial meaning as symbolizing the birth of God in the 
consciousness of the race, and therefore declares that it is “not 
a fact but a precious symbol.” It was “a new début of God 
or of God’s return into human life,’ and “its truth,’ he says, 
“so far transcends historicity that the psychologist of the folk- 
soul can say, * * * with a fulness of conviction that criti- 
cism can never give, and that the old faith never knew, that Jesus 
was veritably ‘conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the 
Virgin Mary’” (page 259). This is a characteristic statement of 
Dr. Hall’s, illustrating how he uses orthodox historical language, 
which is emptied of its historical meaning, and yet claims that the 
new meaning surpasses the old in significance and reality. 

Chapter V, The Beginnings of the Supreme Pedagogy, sets 
forth the thesis that Jesus began His ministry “with a supreme 
passion for common morality and purity.” His baptism by 
John led Him into the wilderness for meditation where He 
encountered the three temptations. The Jewish Messianic idea 
was hovering in the air and seized upon His consciousness. The 
three temptations were solicitations to pervert His powers and 
mission to ends of personal gratification, and He conquered them 
and stood master of Himself. “Thus the master-carpenter,” says 
Dr. Hall, “who went to John, eager, yet hesitant, and perhaps 
persuaded to do so by his friends at the last moment of oppor- 
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tunity, emerged from the desert a new being, conscious with a 
complete Stoic cataleptic certainty of his identity with God; 
devoted to the greatest cause ever undertaken by any son of 
man; with an orientation and an outline of method of procedure; 
ineluctably self-dedicated to a work vastly greater even than 
himself, great though he had so suddenly become, and panoplied 
as he now was with a few cardinal, if as yet only generic, 
resolutions; feeling himself reinforced as if with the whole 
momentum of creative evolution of the universe behind him, and 
borne along on the central tide that ever flows irresistibly on 
toward the fulfilment of human destiny.” 

With Chapter VI we enter the second volume and have a 
discussion of Jesus’ ideas of Messianity, Sonship, and the King- 
dom. The sum of this chapter is that Jesus thought Himself to 
be the Son of God in a peculiar degree; but in so far as He 
conceived God to be an objective person He was laboring under 
an illusion or delusion; yet this delusion itself symbolized a higher 
truth, namely, that humanity itself is God coming to His highest 
expression in the consciousness of Jesus. 

Chapter VII deals with Jesus’ Eschatology. Here we come 
upon Dr. Hall’s great discovery, which was yet “made in 
Germany,” being attributed to Schweitzer, that Jesus started out 
as a Jewish Messiah or moral teacher and reformer, but radically 
changed His plan in midstream, so to speak. He believed in the 
prevailing Jewish eschatological view that God would suddenly 
come and work justice and end all things in a final catastrophe 
in His own day. Abruptly Jesus came to the conclusion—we 
are not told why or how—that this expectation was all a mistake. 
“During or before the absence of the twelve,’ Dr. Hall says, 
“Jesus had learned something concerning the pagan conceptions 
of a dying god, * * * and had passed in some sense and 
degree from the Jewish to the gentile conception of the way 
of salvation. * * * If a king, quasi-king or god, like Osiris, 
Aitis, Demeter, or Mithra, died originally in the fall to return in 
the spring, that was indeed better than that all or many should 
suffer. This may have suggested the new or greatly modified 
role.” Thus Jesus changed His first plan of being a Messianic 
reformer and started out on ‘“‘a quest of death,” resolved to die 
after the manner of a pagan god in the hope that God would 
deliver Him. 
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It turned out, however, that He was mistaken as much in 
His second plan as in His first. “Jesus died,” says Dr. Hall, 
“on this view, thinking his second plan a more utter failure than 
the first had been, the most pitiable and unconsolable of all 
deaths in history. * * * His attempt to take the Kingdom 
by force had failed, and very likely all hope that he would return 
in glory and judge the world was entirely extinct in his own 
soul, even though this was the last and most fondly cherished 
of his delusions.” We leave this point for later comment. 

Chapter VIII takes up Jesus’ Ethics and Prayer. His 
ethics are made out to be the subordination of the individual to 
the whole, or altruism. “His conceptions of the cosmos,” says 
Dr. Hall, “were infantile and in no respect in advance of his 
age. Of nearly everything taught in modern universities he knew 
nothing.” “But,” continues our psychologist, “the psychology 
that is at once dynamic, genetic, and pragmatic, and can penetrate 
below the shallow surface of consciousness to the unconscious 
depths, finds in the great Galilean the master craftsman in 
psychodynamics. Here he is not below but far ahead of present- 
day science. He knew and compelled the individual and collective 
soul as no one else ever began to do. * * * Thus, if he did 
not know the sciences of nature he knew that of man, their 
maker.” 

As to prayer, Dr. Hall resolves this into a means of inward 
harmonization, and of the Lord’s Prayer he says: “There is 
no such quintessential synopsis of the Christian consciousness in 
brief form as is attained in the Lord’s Prayer, which is an 
outline of its chief attitudes toward the world and is on the 
whole the high-water mark of the moral developmental instincts 
of the human soul.” He gives an exposition of this prayer, 
clause by clause, which is luminous and rich in insight and 
suggestion. A single sentence from it, however, will show how 
all of Dr. Hall’s apparently orthodox ideas and language slip 
away into Ritschlian and pantheistic vagueness and mist. “To 
address,” he says, “‘as ‘Father’ the background of the universe, its 


source, principle, unknown reservoir out of which all things 4 


sprang, be it ether, energy, or something forever above all name 
or thought, marked a flash of creative genius or an inspiration 
richer in anticipations and more transforming in its beneficent 
influences than perhaps any other single conception of the 
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religious soul.” The “Father” thus fades away into an agnostic 
Unknowable. 

Chapter IX discusses The Parables of Jesus, and it is a 
remarkably fresh and suggestive interpretation of these parables ; 
and chapter X is a similar treatment of the Miracles. Ags to the 
miracles Dr. Hall says: “They are symbols of Jesus’ ecstatic 
and abounding life, and thus they contain the very heart and 
soul of the Gospel, and tell us in different allegories only one 
thing, viz., that a far better, richer, more potent, free, joyous 
human life has actually existed and can again be in and for 
us. * * * The lesson and moral of the miracles, therefore, is 
the higher powers of man.” He further describes the miracles 
as “holy sarcophagi in which the most vital of all truths have 
been laid away. But, happily, they are only in a state of 
suspended animation, and the reverence we give them is both 
because they are mementoes of the past and augurs of the future, 
when their cerements shall be burst and they shall come forth, 
as so many of the great dead are thought by the folk to be 
sleeping till at the appointed moment they awaken to wield again 
the destinies of man.” This passage finely illustrates how Dr. 
Hall, after having emptied Christianity of all supernatural 
reality, blandly assumes that his own interpretation of it along 
Ritschlian lines gives us its truth back again in richer and more 
powerful forms. 

Chapter XI, the final chapter, is devoted to the Death and 
Resurrection of Jesus. The resurrection, of course, is explained 
as a psychological experience, a great reaction from the depres- 
sion caused by the death and burial of Jesus to faith in His 
living presence, this faith being possibly generated by subjective 
visions believed in as objective reality. We may close this 
detailed review of these chapters with the following passage, 
which not only summarizes Dr. Hall’s view of. the resurrection 
but also illustrates the Ritschlianism of the whole work: ‘While, 
then, some forms of belief in the Resurrection must be definitely 
abandoned as obstacles to faith, others, not one but several, far 
higher are not only possible but inevitable for every large and 
positive mind, instructed in the nature of the individual and 


racial soul. * * * ‘The character and teaching of Jesus have 


supreme and independent value of their own, and his death will 
ever work its miracles of pathos. These, at least, will remain 
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historic even if the Resurrection be all dogma. If all the precious 
worths that have been made in the course of the Christian 
centuries to depend upon the cruder statements of the latter as an 
assumed major premise for innumerable deductions be a little 
imperilled for a time, psychology has within itself possibilities 
hitherto undreamed, of both restatement of the premise and 
revalidification of all the values and thus of re-Christianizing 
Christianity.” That is, historic Christianity having been destroyed, 
psychology will give us something better. May we be per- 
mitted to have our doubts, even at the risk of falling under the 
condemnation of lacking “large and positive minds’? 

We now conclude our review of this remarkable work with 
three criticisms briefly expressed. 

First, can the Gospel narratives of the virgin birth and the 
resurrection of Jesus be assimilated with and explained by 
pagan stories of virgin births and mythical dying and rising 
gods? We do not believe this can be done. The Gospel narratives 
bear every mark of sober history. They give names and dates, 
places and persons, and are rooted down in the history and 
literature and in the geography and very geology of Palestine. 
Mythical stories of such occurrences, on the other hand, are 
vague and shadowy, always chary of definite persons and places, 
and always lead back, not to some rocky ledge like that of 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, but to mist and fog. Further, these 
pagan myths were abhorrent to the Hebrew mind. The very idea 
of a virgin birth was foreign and repulsive to the Jews with 
their intense marital and domestic feelings and faithfulness. As 
to a dying and rising god, this idea also was foreign and 
abhorrent to the Jews. ‘The disciples had no expectation or 
thought of, much less faith in, a resurrection, and such a pagan 
notion was psychologically impossible to their minds. They 
were themselves the first and greatest skeptics of the resurrec- 
tion, and it was only after and by the most indubitable personal 
evidence that they were converted from their disbelief in the 
reports of the resurrection as “idle tales’ and were convinced 
of its reality. The Jews in the time of Jesus were a wonderfully 
secluded and exclusive people, largely immune from foreign 
and pagan infection, suspicious of and opposed to all such 
influences, and there was the strongest racial and religious and 
psychological resistance to any infiltration of pagan myth into 
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Jewish faith. We can see how these narratives may be rejected 
as home-grown traditions, but not as foreign importations. There 
was no bridge over which they could cross the chasm that 
separated the Jew from the gentile in race and religion. 

Second, what shall we say of Dr. Hall’s contention that 
Jesus changed His plan midstream from that of a Messianic 
reformer to that of a dying and rising god and then failed more 
miserably in the second than in the first program? It seems to 
us a baseless device, a labored ingenuity. There is nothing in 
Hebrew literature, or out of it, that suggests it or calls for it. 
If we take the Gospels as our guide and treat them as reasonable 
historic records, the plan of Jesus was consistent from beginning 
to end. A suffering Messiah was predicted and portrayed in 
Jewish prophecy, and the shadow of the cross fell athwart the 
path of Jesus very early in His ministry. It is only by throwing 
out the early references in the record to His death and thus 
making the narrative fit the theory that the theory can be made 
to fit the narrative. The psychologist is here laboring in the 
mire of a difficulty of his own creation, and his own common 
sense should come to his rescue. Dr. Hall makes frequent 
reference to the great reconstructive work psychology is to do 
for Christianity in the way of delivering it from antiquated 
and modernly impossible views of it and rebuilding it on secure 
foundations, but if this theory is a specimen of its reconstruction 
our faith in it is shattered in the beginning. 

And now third, what shall we say as to the basic principle 
_of this work, that we can empty Christianity and Christ of all 
supernatural elements and yet retain their whole value, not only 
unimpaired but even greatly enhanced? This introduces a 
general question that is not peculiar to this book, and only a 
general answer need here be given. Dr. Hall’s work is simply 
a gigantic piece of Ritschlianism that goes beyond Ritsch] himself 
and follows out the extreme positions of some of his school. There 
is much valuable truth in Ritschl, especially as he works out his 
system himself and not as it is developed by radical followers, but 
in this extreme form it gives up the historic substance of Christianity 
and then tries to keep its beneficent shadow; it cuts up the root 

and then thinks it can still have the fruit. 
| There is one decisive test that can be applied at this point. 
| These pagan myths which Dr. Hall finds so useful in his 
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explanation of Christianity——were they not all once believed 
in as historic realities? Were not Jupiter and Mars and these 
gods confidently worshiped and obeyed as real persons? But 
when it was found out that they were not actual persons but 
only myths, what became of them? ‘They vanished from the 
earth. Their shadow faded away with the substance, their value 
with their reality. All worship of them ceased, and their 
temples crumbled into dust, or were converted into Christian 
churches. And what would be the fate of Christianity if its 
supernatural historic reality were given up as a myth? It would 
go the way of these pagan cults. Jesus, if regarded as a 
Hebrew myth, would become one with Jupiter and Mars and 
Mithra, or, if historic existence be accorded Him, he would go 
into the same category with Apollonius of Tyana or of Buddha. 
He might be regarded as a moral teacher, but the world would 
not worship Him or find salvation in Him, and books about 
Him, even such books as Dr. Hall’s, would cease to be written. 

Dr. Hall’s work, learned and resourceful, often profound 
and suggestive, intensely interesting and often helpful, an 
important contribution to the literature of the subject, exalting 
the human greatness of Jesus and even calling Him Lord, is 
yet built on the sand of subjective psychology. It throws more 
light upon the working of Dr. Hall’s wonderful mind than upon 
the mind of Jesus. It is an attempted compromise solution 
between historic Christianity and pantheistic agnosticism. We 
can logically take our stand at either of these positions, but 
we do not believe we can stop at this half-way station; in fact, 
Dr. Hall himself does not remain in this midway position, for 
when he lets us see his bedrock philosophical principles he is 
found to be an outright pantheist and agnostic. Dr. Hall has 
produced an able book and said the best that can be said. in 
support of his views; we credit him with enormous learning, 
with great power of imagination and speculation, and with full 


- sincerity; his motives are not to be questioned; but we refuse a 


to let him take away our Lord and substitute in His place a 
psychological idea or illusion in the consciousness of Christendom. 
This book will have its little day, but He shall abide who calmly 
said: ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.” 

James H. SNowpeEn. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
DEMOCRACY’ 


A tworotp problem confronts the nations of the world to-day. 
Mr. Wilson has stated the first half of it in his great phrase, 
“making the world safe for democracy ;” the other half of the 
problem is that of making democracy safe for the world. For 
nearly three years the real issue of the war seemed to be obscure 
and the statement was frequent: “They don’t know what they’re 
fighting for.” That has all passed away in the clear definition 
of the paramount issue: “Shall autocracy or democracy prevail?” 

Democracy is in ascendency on the battlefield; thinking men 
_believe that a new day has dawned for it in the life of the 
world. Its very foundations are being earnestly scanned and its 
forms and purposes examined. 

It is particularly timely, therefore, for a discussion of 
religious education and democracy, and Professor Benjamin S. 
Winchester of the Yale School of Religion, who served as chair- 
man on the Commission of Christian Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches, has done an admirable piece of work in 
revising the Quadrennial Report of the Commission and ampli- 
fying it into a very suggestive and helpful volume entitled, 
Religious Education and Democracy. It contains a varied and 
valuable selection of documents dealing with the systems of 
religious and moral education under state control in Germany, 
France, and England, copies of legislative enactments in Australia 
and Canada, syllabi giving full requirements for voluntary instruc- 
‘tion in the Bible under state auspices, as in North Dakota and 
Colorado, a suggested reconstruction of public school curricula 
to develop a sense of religious values, and plans of organization, 
denominational and interdenominational, community and national, 
to suit the large variety of conditions found in our own land. 

We are all agreed that, under a republican form of govern- 
ment with a universal franchise, education should be universal, 
compulsory, and under state control. But we are equally con- 
scious of the fact that an extended franchise, with a defective or 
perverted system of popular education, is dangerous in the highest 
degree. Sound knowledge of practical affairs, which will enable 


| *Religious Education and Democracy, by Professor Benjamin S. 
Winchester. New York and Cincinnati, 1917.. Pp. 293. 
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men to appreciate democracy according to its true merits and 
meaning, must be supplemented by a development of the moral 
sense and the empowerment of character, so that men may be 
worthy of the electorate. Professor Winchester feels that, in 
considering education and democracy, we are confronted at the 
very outset with the mutual adjustment necessary to the principle 
of compulsory education and the principle of religious freedom. 
If the state undertakes to include religious instruction as part of 
its function it immediately alarms the guardians of religious 
freedom. If, however, religious instruction has no part in the 
education of the people, their preparation for the responsibilities 
of citizenship in a democracy breaks down at a vital point. We 
only repeat a commonplace when we say that the United States 
has relied upon private agencies to supply the religious element 
in education which is omitted from our public school system. 

Professor Winchester gives an interesting review of the 
extent to which our religious agencies in America have tried to 
supplement this need of our common democracy. The Jews, for 
instance, have been alive to their teaching responsibilities, and 
in many communities they require their children to attend week- 
day sessions of the religious schools. In New York City they 
have a bureau of education of the Jewish community, which 
proposes to provide not less than five hours a week of religious 
instruction, in well-equipped buildings under well-trained teachers 
who are paid salaries not less than those received by public 
school teachers. There are now over four hundred organized 
Jewish schools for week-day instruction, with more than three 
thousand teachers and an annual budget of $2,000,000. And 
yet it is estimated that not more than one-fourth of the children 
of Jewish parentage receive regular religious instruction. 

The Roman Catholic Church has maintained uncompromisingly 
its insistence that education is a function of the church rather 
than of the state. This is the principle which lies back of its 
protest against the public school, a protest which it makes prac- 
tical and concrete in the parochial school, submitting to what 
Catholics regard as double taxation in order that Catholic boys 
and girls may be taught in an atmosphere of religion and under 
the eye of the priest. At the same time Roman Catholics have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to enter the public schools, 


and all through our country large numbers of the teachers are a 
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Roman Catholics. While we have no statistics as to the number 
of Catholic children attending the public schools, it is probable 
that the great majority, in addition to their public school 
attendance, are brought under the church’s teaching influence in 
some form or other even though they do not attend a parochial 
school. 

The Protestants stand third in the list of these religious 
agencies endeavoring to meet this need of education in a democracy. 
Probably we have not been as clear in our mind as have been 
the Jewish and Catholic leaders as to where the responsibility 
of religious education properly lies. We have stood back of the 
present public school system, jealous of its freedom in religion, 
and have been content simply to see general education grow. 
The chief educative force of Protestantism has been the Sunday 
School. But herein the attitude of the church as an organization 
seems to be benevolent rather than practical and responsible. 
Many pastors have declared, says Professor Winchester, that 
they will not identify themselves except in an indirect way with 
the Sunday School, and in many of our churches no provision 
is made in the budget for the maintenance of the Sunday School, 
that institution being compelled to finance itself. A change, 
however, is coming over the attitude of Protestant Christian 
leadership toward the Sunday School. In January, 1917, the 
Sunday School enrolment for twenty-eight denominations was 
18,601,103, while enrolment in the public schools was 22,000,000. 
These figures, though liable to be misleading in their implications, 
are highly suggestive. 

Next to its work through the Sunday Schools the church has 
allied itself with the educational problems of the republic by 
the establishment of preparatory schools, colleges, and universities, 
maintained and controlled by the churches. These schools and 
colleges, founded in the spirit of Christ, carried on in an atmos- 
phere where the attitude toward religion is reverent and sympa- 
thetic, with men of pervasive Christian character at their heads 
and on their faculties, have served to establish that link between 
education and morals which the thorough secularization of the 
public school does not and cannot provide. However successful 
the public schools may be in the dissemination of information ~ 
and the training of scholarship, we are coming to realize, as our 
life becomes more and more complex, that knowledge does not 
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insure morality, much less religion. Professor Winchester tells us: 

“Many close students of education have been growing increas- 
ingly solicitous over the fact that dishonesty, a spirit of lawless- 
ness, lack of loyalty and true patriotism—not to mention more 
serious lapses into immorality—are to be found in schools which 
otherwise seem to have conformed to requirements. Moreover, 
the popular ignorance of the Bible has been widely deplored no 
less by teachers of literature and history than by zealous repre- 
sentatives of the church. It was also observed that boys and 
girls attending the public schools were drawing the altogether 
logical but fatal inference that, inasmuch as attendance upon 
the public school is required, while attendance upon Sunday 
School is optional, therefore, ‘secular education’ is important 
but religious instruction is a matter of indifference.” 

It is therefore not surprising that educators have been brave 
enough to tackle the problem of a closer relation between the 
forces of religion and the agencies of education in our land. 
North Dakota has launched, in connection with the state system 
of education, an interesting experiment for securing a better 
knowledge of the Bible. Colorado is seeking a plan for increasing 
the effectiveness of Bible teaching, and in the interesting system 
at Gary, Indiana, a portion of the pupil’s week-day program is 
left unoccupied on condition that it be filled with proper religious 
instruction at the option of the parents. 

With these facts before him, Professor Winchester reviews 
briefly the essentials of democracy and its challenge to the 
Protestant churches of America. His review of the American 
public school system in its relation to the churches and democracy 


is extremely interesting. He claims that the impulse toward 


popular education sprang from the desire to make the Bible 
accessible to all. The public school system had a checkered 
history in the United States for nearly two hundred years, and 
it was not until the nineteenth century that it was established 
upon a firm basis. Massachusetts led the way, a state board of 
education being created in 1837, its first secretary being Horace 
Mann. Concerning this impulse Professor Winchester says: 
“The impulse which gave rise to the movement for popular 
education in all countries has been traced back to the Reforma- 
tion. During all this period since the Reformation there has 
been a constant tendency toward intellectual freedom and real 
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democracy. The development of the reasoning powers, the recovery 
of the stores of classical learning, the enthusiasm for discovery, 
and the promise of new knowledge to be obtained through obser- 
vation of facts and phenomena in nature, the study of the mind 
and its processes, the protest against the authority of tradition 
and all restraints of arbitrary formality, the new faith in the 
educability of all men, the new hope for society to be realized 
through education, the new conception of the teacher’s work, 
the attempt to analyze and classify all knowledge with reference 
to its use in teaching and its value to life, the development of 
methods of teaching based upon facts of child development and in 
accordance with the laws of growth—all these indicate an 
increasing appreciation of the value of the individual, a growing 
reverence for personality, and a determination to secure more 
and more for each individual an opportunity for self-improvement 
and self-expression; that is, to realize democracy.” 

While the movement for modern education was therefore 
not in any sense anti-Christian or even non-Christian, the 
tendency to popularize it and make it available for all men led 
to the determination that the responsibility for support and the 
direction of education should not remain in the hands of the 
ecclesiastical organizations, but should rest upon the shoulders 
of all the people. Gradually the religious element was reduced, 
and then for other reasons, as when an overcrowded program 
of study is imposed upon the pupils, it was altogether dropped. 
Under the present arrangement Protestants seem to be at a 
disadvantage, for outside of the Sunday School they have no 
corrective to this situation. In the parochial schools of the 
Roman Catholics their control of the entire program helps them 
out at this point, while the Jews, observing Saturday as their 
day of worship, are in a better position to utilize Sunday for a 
vigorous educational program. 

Professor Winchester’s point, therefore, is a vital one, 
namely, that the time has arrived for the Protestant churches 
to unite together and in some practical and effective way assume 
the responsibility of providing the needed religious element in 
popular education, and thus make a chief contribution to the 
cause of democracy where it is vitally and urgently needed. The _ 
developments of their own educational agencies on the one hand, 
and recent experiments on the other, have already paved the way 
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for such an effective organization of Protestant forces. It is to 
the practical working out of this problem that Professor Win- 
chester’s discussion is devoted and his suggestions are of vital 
importance at this time. 

Grorez Heser Jones. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN 
BEING’ 


Tus book is of rather unusual interest because, as President 
McCash says in the introduction which he contributes, the 
chapters “have been constructed out of sermonic material, begot- 
ten by a yearning desire to convince doubters, answer disbelievers, 
and confirm Disciples of Christ. To render this threefold service, 
the author submits facts, quotes utterances of thinkers, applies 
Scripture and argues to logical conclusions from the premises 
he submits.” 

A. philosophic book which originated in the pulpit is 
unusual, in America at least. The purpose of the work is to 
show the harmonious relationship between Christianity and 
philosophy which the author believes really exists. His particular 
task is to reconcile the views of Christian thinkers and philoso- 
phers, both of whom are more or less keenly conscious of antago- 
nism. In the preface the author says that he “came to the 
conclusion that the distance made to appear between Christian 
teaching on the one hand and philosophy on the other was largely 
imaginary.” He says, in another place, that “it has appeared to 
him that philosophy could fittingly act as a background upon 
which to paint the great fundamental doctrines of Christianity; 
that this should be done by bringing into bold relief the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, the death and resurrection, the ascension and 
coronation, the incarnation of the Spirit, the beginning of the 
church, the law of its growth, and so forth—these great first 
facts which were the soil whence Christianity sprang. Set in 
this relationship, neither philosophy nor Christianity would suffer, 
but both would be strengthened inherently, and would enjoy a 
degree of confidence which probably neither has at the present.” 


*The_ Philosophy of Christian Being, by Walter E. Brandenb 
M. A. Boston, 1917. Pp. 148. _ aeons enburg, 
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The method, whereby the author strives to bring together 
the somewhat ragged edges of philosophical and religious discus- 
sion, is a very interesting and suggestive one. Instead of general- 
izing as to the positions and contentions of modern philosophy, 
he takes the work of a single great modern exponent of philosophy, 
the late Professor Royce, of Harvard, and shows the relation- 
ship between his philosophic teachings and the fundamental 
affirmations of the Christian Scriptures. For example, he quotes 
from Professor Royce’s Gifford lectures on The World and The 
Individual, a description of the Fourth Conception of Being, 
which the lecturer takes to be “the final and complete expres- 
sion or embodied form of the surviving purposes that have ideated 
in the consciousness of the being, whether we have reference 
to God, the world, or the individual.” Or, in other words: 
“What is, or what is real, is as such the complete embodiment, 
in individual form and in final fulfilment, of the internal meaning 
of finite ideas’ (Royce, Gifford Lectures, First Series, p. 339). 
“And, therefore, we can say, never in the present life do we find 
the Self as a given and realized fact. It is for us an ideal. Its 
true place is in the eternal world, where all plans are fulfilled. 
In God alone do we fully come to ourselves” (Royce, Gifford 
Lectures, Second Series, p. 290). 

Taking this identification of the Fourth Conception of 
Being as the basis, Mr. Brandenburg works through, in succes- 
sion, the great Christian affirmations, exhibiting in each instance 
the fundamental. harmony of Professor Royce’s philosophic 
interpretation with these Biblical statements. ‘The order of 
discussion is very interesting. The author begins with a study 
of Christian origins, from which he proceeds to the discussion of 
“the Word made flesh.” Thereupon follow three chapters devoted 
to the various aspects of the Resurrection, in relationship to 
nature, human psychology, and in Scripture and logic. Then 
he considers the discussion of things pertaining to the Kingdom, 
which is the study of the opening of the book of the Acts, 
followed by the “ten days of prayer,” culminating in the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost. 

The last three lectures deal with the production of a new 
type of being, the discussion of which we reserve for a moment. 
Then follows a study of Christian charity in the early church 
and the miracle of healing the cripple, which he considers to be 
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a miracle wrought that the Kingdom might grow. It will be 
seen that the author confines his observations to the New Testa- 
ment, and, therefore, to the period of Christian origins. He is 
concerned to make a comparison, which he does with great care, 
between Professor Royce’s interpretation of the origin of new 
types of being, with the Scriptural account of the new type of 
being which appeared in the world as the outcome of the work 
of Christ, in the growth and expansion of the Christian church 
during the apostolic age. 

We would call particular attention to the value of the 
method. By selecting a single philosopher who, by common 
consent, would adequately represent modern philosophy, the 
author has simplified a task which would otherwise be unmanage- 
ably complex, he has provided definite and concrete philosophical 
statements for comparison, and he has made equally definite use 
of quotation and emphasis of the material presented for com- 
parison in the New Testament. The consequent unity of out- 
look and the simplicity of expression make this a very valuable 
preliminary study, at any rate, of the deeper aspects of a trying 
problem, the relationship between Christianity and speculative 
philosophy. The author is a thorough and uncompromising 
Christian believer. He does not, in the least, water the Christian 
facts in order to make them look like philosophy; at the same 
time he is a very thorough and able student of philosophy, and 
makes no attempt at reducing philosophy to words of one syllable 
in order to make it sound like Christianity. We feel that he has 
hit upon a very fruitful line of inquiry which may well be carried 
out in more extensive treatises. 

We would call attention particularly to the ninth chapter, 
in which the author faces the problem of transition from the 
creative beginning of Christianity to its historic continuation. 
According to the author’s conviction, Christianity was a super- 
natural event, and the type of being which it produced was the 
outcome of a unique concurrence of spiritual forces at Pentecost. 
The question, therefore, becomes acute and searching: How is 
an organization like the Christian church, established in miracle, 
to be carried on through a continuous natural process? This is 
worked out, in the chapter to which reference has been made, 
on the basis of a careful study of the eleventh chapter of Acts, 
particularly verses 14-40. He holds that it comes by a combina- 
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tion of creation and assimilation. The new individual is taken 
into the life of the church and assimilated to its type. He 
says that each individual “being brought into the body, the 
great master builder, the Spirit, takes these broken up particles, 
‘the broken heart and the contrite spirit,’ as material, and with 
the cement of virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, 
brotherly kindness, and love, fashions it into this new building 
according to His workmanship divine.” 

In other words, according to the author, the church was the 
immediate creation of the Spirit of God, working upon the 
materials presented in the lives and characters of those who were 
subject to His influence, and that same ‘Spirit works on each 
new member of that company who is thus brought under that 
same creative power. 

This attempt at bringing together the philosophical and the 
theological faculties, both of which are dealing with general 
principles and should be engaged in the search for universal 
truth, ought to do good, not only as presenting some very inter- 
esting ideas for our consideration, but also as pointing the way 
along which others may follow. A good understanding between 
those who are, from the point of view of the claims of reason, 
dealing with the fundamental problems of human life and those 
who have arrived at the conviction that the light of the world 
is revealed in the New Testament, is greatly to be desired. The 
book is well worth reading, both for what is in it and for what 
it suggests and promises. 

Lovis MattHews Sweet. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE’ 


Or making many books on archeology there seems to be no end. 
Probably this fact indicates a widening interest in the subject as 
related to the Bible, and creates and deepens an intelligent 
interest throughout a constantly enlarging circle. And Dr. 
Barton’s comprehensive and beautifully printed book is a fine 
contribution to the literature of archeology and the Bible. 


‘Archaeology and the Bible, by George A. Barton, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Philadelphia, 1916. Pp. 461+plates 114. 
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It contains more than four hundred pages of well prepared 
discussion with one hundred and fourteen plates, which reproduce 
by way of illustration the various finds of the explorer and 
their historical setting. There is a full index of Scripture pas- 
sages which have been illumined in some way by the discoveries, 
and an ample index of the persons, places, and subjects treated 
in the volume, so that the reader has at his command the keys 
to the storehouse with its treasures. Further aid is given by 
a brief but intelligent and suggestive introduction, where the 
author seeks to guide different classes of readers in their use 
of his book. For those whose direct concern is with the illumina- 
tion of the Scripture passage, or those who desire to center 
on Palestine, or those whose minds reach out to the larger 
circles of Babylonian or Egyptian history, the best place for 
beginning to study the volume is indicated. From this point 
of individual interest the satisfied reader will very probably 
branch out into other parts of the work. 

The main end of the work is to enable readers to become 
intelligent—at least to come into possession of an _ intelligent 
point of view—with reference to the antiquities and ancient 
documents that reveal the history of the civilizations of the 
Biblical countries. The Egyptian and Babylonian antecedents 
of Palestinian history, the history and archeology of Palestine 
as affected by these and as working out its problems in its own 
way, and the quality and meaning of the Biblical books as 
illumined in the light of the conditions under which they were 
produced, are presented with freshness and fulness and great 
variety by Dr. Barton. 

The work is popular in style and treatment, in accordance 
with the purpose of its preparation and publication. It was 
prepared at the request of the American Sunday School Union 
to form one of the volumes published under the John C. Green 
Income Fund, founded to secure a Sunday School literature of 
the highest order of merit. The most valuable information 
afforded by exploration in Bible lands is thus put within the 
reach of the average pastor and Sunday School teacher. At the 
same time the book is the work of a careful and experienced 
scholar. Dr. Barton was for a time Director of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. He has made his 
own fresh translations of most of the texts given in the book. 
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He has consulted the Egyptian originals from which the names 
of Palestinian places are taken and made independent trans- 
lations. He consulted the works and the personal judgment of 
eminent scholars, and been at great pains to give the facts 
truthfully as well as vividly. 

There is such a wide range of subjects and such a wealth 
of detail that a reviewer can hardly select with any sense of 
justice. Broad passages and minute statements of the Bible 
alike are thrown into bold relief under this flood of light. 
Psalms from Babylonia and Egypt, parallels to Ecclesiastes 
and Proverbs and the Song of Songs and to passages in the 
Prophets reveal anew the fact that Hebrew literature was 
but one outbreak of the literature of the nations. But the 
parallel brings out in remarkable contrast the strange and 
unapproached purity of the Hebrew conception of God, of 
nature, of man, of duty, and of life. 

In the New Testament field the discussion of the enrol- 
ment under Quirinius is full and careful. The author brings 
out the value of an inscription from Delphi which mentions 
Gallio, the proconsul of Asia, before whom Paul was dragged. 
It seems to locate his arrival in Corinth about July, 51, which 
would fix the date of Paul’s arrival in Corinth in the summer 
of the year 50. This gives a desired starting point for our 
calculations in the chronology of Paul’s life. 

We are interested to note that Dr. Barton refuses to be 
carried away by the rash and radical methods of modern 
chronology in relation to the early history of mankind. His 
investigations lead him to the conclusion that “in many 
books, especially those of some English Egyptologists, the 
materials are employed uncritically, and civilization is made to 
appear much older than it really is.’ Many students have built 


very confidently on a statement made by Nabonidus, King of 


Babylon about 550 3.c., that he found a temple platform of 
Sargon’s son, which no one had seen for 3,200 years. The 
childlike and innocent credulity with which this sweeping state- 
ment has been received by our modern critics has often amazed 
us. Dr. Barton thinks it incredible, out of keeping with known 
facts and strong probabilities, that Sargon should have reigned 
3,800 B.c., and regards the date as 1,100 years too early. One 
is struck anew with the fact that all our schemes of chronology, 
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whether made by believers or rationalists, are built partly upon 
facts and partly upon conjectures. And the element of guess- 
work renders them all precarious and provisional. 

We close our review of this valuable compend of archeo- 
logical discoveries as related to the Bible with the following 
citation from the author’s preface: 

“Not the least service that archaeology has rendered has 
been the presentation of a new background against which the 
inspiration of the Biblical writers stands out in striking vivid- 
ness. Often one finds traditions in Babylonia identical with 


those embodied in the Old Testament, but they are so narrated — 


that no such conception of God shines through them as shines 
through the Biblical narrative. Babylonians and Egyptians pour 
out their hearts in Psalms with something of the same fervor 
and pathos as the Hebrews, but no such vital conception of God 
and his oneness gives shape to their faith and brings the longed- 
for strength to the spirit. Egyptian sages developed a social 
conscience comparable in many respects with that of the Hebrew 
prophets, but they lacked the vital touch of religious devotion 
which took the conceptions of the prophets out of the realm of 
individual speculations and made them the working ethics of a 
whole people. Archaeology thus reinforces to the modern man ~ 
with unmistakable emphasis the ancient words, ‘Men spake 
from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit’ (2 Peter 1:21).” 


Wiitiiam H. Marguess. 


